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From Blacknood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


MISSION FROM CAPE COAST CASTLE TO 
ASHANTEE. 


While we are so often called upon, 
in this wordy age, to admire books 
more for the language than for the 
information they contain, it some- 
times happens, that the interesting 
facts communicated greatly surpass 
both the style and the temper which 
accompany their disclosure. This, 
indeed, is more especially and fre- 
quently the case intravels. Scholars 
are seldom found out of their own 
country, and the few that are active 
enough to peregrinate, may yet lack 
the needful courage of authorship. 
Mr. Bowdich, on the contrary, has 
no such fears. He has no distrust 
whatever of his own cleverness. 
With little knowledge of composition, 
he is perpetually aiming at fine wri- 
ting; and the very great interest we 
have felt in perusing his volume, 
has been most provokingly abated by 
his gaudy verbiage and eternal ego- 
tism. This vanity, ridiculous enough 
when confined to mere personal pre- 
tensions, becomes doubly offensive 
in assuming the tone of pompous and 
malevolent censure. We see no 
earthly reason why Mr. James, the 
superior of the mission, should be 
held up by Mr."“Bowdich to public and 
most invidious remark. ‘That the 


governor of Cape Coast Castle did 


not think meanly of Mr. James’s qua- 
lifications, is abundantly evident, 
from his letter of instructions to that 
gentleman, in which he says, ‘I 
have every reason to believe, that 
from your long experience in this 
Vou. 1. 51 








country, and your knowledge of the 
manners and habits of the nations, it 
(the embassy) will terminate in a 
manner highly creditible to yourself, 
and eventually prove of the greatest 
importance to the commercial inte- 
rest of Great Britain.”” Mr. Bow- 
dich, it appears from the same let- 
ter, was merely sent to make scien- 
tific observations. Scareely, how- 
ever, had they commenced their 
journey toward Ashantee, before 
the ambition of Mr. Bowdich breaks 
out in very captious complaints 
against Mr. James. He is always 
accused of being last upon the route ; 
and this is mentioned, not with the in- 
different feeling which such a trivial 
matter might demand, but with an- 
gry and magisterial reprehension. 
Mr. James may have deserved some 
portion of blame, and, perhaps, was 
really wanting in firmness in manag- 
ing the palavers with these irritable 
and untractable Ashantees ; but still, 
we cannot condemn him wholly, with- 
out having his own statement of the 
case. Atall events, we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce Mr. Bowdich’s 
conduct arrogant and ungenerous to 
his fellow envoy and superior officer. 
The narrative, moreover, did not 
need this obtrusion of personal 
squabbles. It was quite enough for 
the public to know, that Mr. Bow- 
dich superseded Mr. James. 

Here we shall dismiss the subject 
of the author, and proceed to a far 
more grateful task—the detail of the 
valuable and interesting information 
afforded us in his volume ; not, how- 
ever, without adding, that we think 
his arrangement very immethodical. 
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Bosman and Barbot mention the 
Ashantees as first heard of by Euro- 
peans, about the year 1700. In 1807, 
an Ashantee army reached the coast 
for the first time ; again, in 1811, 
and a third time in 1816. These 
jnvasions inflicted the greatest mise- 
»ries on the Fantees. Famine fol- 
lowed these devastations, and even 
Cape Coast Castle was much endan- 
gered by the long blockade of the last 
inroad. The African committee au- 
thorized the local government to 
venture an embassy toward concill. 
ating so powerful a monarch as the 
king of Ashantee. In consequence 
of which, the message in question 
was despatched. It consisted of Mr. 
James, conductor; Mr. Bowdich ; 
Mr. Hutchison, writer; and Mr. 
Tedlie, surgeon ; accompanied with 
Ashantee guides, and other suitable 
attendants. The mission left Cape 
Yoast Castle on the 22d of April, 
1817. The Fantee country, through 
which it first passed, is fruitful in its 
soil, and often picturesque in scene- 
ry, but still suffering and desolate 
from the depredations of its enemies. 
The face of the country, however, 
improved, when the mission left 
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Mansue, the last of the Fantee towns. 


Prasus, the first town in the Assin| 
territory, presented a wide and clean | 
street of tolerably regular houses ; | 


the inhabitants, cheerful and clean, 


hospitably saluted the mission. The’ 
first Ashantee croom, (village) was | 


Quesha; after quitting which, the 
party arrived at Fohmannee, once a/ 
very considerable town. The mis- | 
sion stopped there, at the request of 
a venerable old man, who regaled '| 
his guests with palm wine and fruit. 
His manners were pleasing. His 
life, however, was forfeited to some 
superstitious observance. He con- 
versed cheerfully, and congratulated 
himself with seeing white men be- 
fore he died. His head arrived. at 
Coomassie the day after the mission 





had reached that place? At Dada- 





wasee there was a messenger from |}ings of the banners, and fans waving 
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the king, expressing his regret that 
the mission had come up in the 
rainy season ; his majesty sent them 
a present ofa sheep, forty yams, and 
two ounces of gold. The mission 
entered Coomassie, (the capital of 
Ashantee.) on the 19th of May. It 
pate d under a fetish, or sacrifice of 
a dead sheep, wrapped up in red 
silk, and suspended between two 
lofty poles. It was met by upwards 
of 5000 people, chiefly warriors, with 
the discordant din of horns, drums, 
rattles, and gong-gongs; an inces- 
sant discharge of musketry, and a 
confusion of flags, English, Dutch, 
and Danish. ‘The dress of the cap. 
tains was a war-cap, with gilded 
rams’ horns projecting in front, and 
the sides extended by immense 
plumes of eagle feathers... Their 
vest was of red cloth. covered with 
fetishes, or chains in gold and silver, 
intermixed with small brass bells, the 
horns and tails of animals, shells, and 
knives ; long leopard tails hung down 
their backs. They wore loose cot- 
ton trowsers, with immense boots of 
dull red leather, and fastened by 
small chains to their cartouch or 
waist-belts. A small quiver of poi- 
soned arrows hung from the right 
wrist, and they held a long iron chain 
between their teeth, with a scrap of 
Moorish writing affixed to the end 
of it. A small spear was in the left 
hand, covered with red cloth and 
silk tassels. Their black counte- 
nances heightened the strange effect 
of this attire, and completed a figure 
scarcely human. 

The streets through which the 
mission passed toward the palace, 
were crammed with people, all im- 
patient to behold white men for the 
first time. Caboceers (chief magis- 
trates) passed by with their trains, 
and the bands of music, composed 
chiefly of horns and flutes, played 
with some degree of concert and 
wild melody. Large umbrellas, 
made to rise and sink from the jerk- 
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around, refreshed the air, almost suf- 
focating, from a burning stjiimand 
clouds of dust. A most inhuman 
spectacle then presented itself. It 
was a man whom they were tor- 
menting previous to sacrifice. His 
hands were pinioned behind him, a 
knife was passed through his cheeks, 
to which his lips were noosed like a 
figure of 8; one ear was cut off and 
carried before him, the other hung 
to his head by a small bit of skin; 
there were Brera gashes in his 
back, and a knife was thrust under 
each shoulder-blade; he was led, 
with a cord passed through his nose, 
by men disfigured with immense 
caps of shaggy black skins. On the 
arrival ofthe mission to an audience 
of the king, massy gold ornaments 
glistened in every direction. More 
than a hundred bands burst forth at 
once, with the peculiar airs of their 
several chiefs. ‘The umbrellas, or 
canopies, were made of the most 
showy cloths and silks, and crowned 
at the top with crescents, pelicans, 
&c. The state hammocks were rais- 
ed in the rear ; the cushions 4nd pil- 
lows were covered with crimson taf- 
feta, and the richest cloths hung 
over the sides. The king’s messen- 
gers, with golden breast-plates, made 
way for the mission preceded by 
the canes and the English flag. The 
caboceers, with their ‘principal at- 
tendants, wore Ashantic cloths of 
extravagant value, from the costly 
foreign silks which had been unra- 
velled to weave them into all the 
varieties of colour and pattern. They 
were large and heavy, and thrown 
over the shoulder like the Roman 
toga; a small silk fillet encircled 
their temples: Some wore neck- 
laces of aggry beads, or of massy 
gold intricately wrought. A band 
of gold and beads encircled the knee ; 
(knights of the garter, we presume !) 
small circles of gold, like guineas, 
rings, and casts of animals, were 
strung round their ancles ; their 
sandals were of green, red, and de- 
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licately white leather ; manillas and 
rude lumps of rich gold dangled 
from their left wrists, which were 
so heavily laden as to be supported 
on the head of some of their hand- 
somest boys; golden and silver pipes 
and canes dazzled the eye in every 
direction ; wolves and rams’ heads, 
as large as life, and cast in gold, hung 
from their swords’ handles, the 
blades of which were shaped like 
round bills, and were rusted in blood ; 
their large drums were braced about 
with the thigh-bones of their enemies, 
and ornamented with their skulls. 
Behind the chairs of the chiefs stood 
their handsomest youths, habited 
much in the same costly style. 
Finely-grown girls stood behind the 
chairs of some, with silver basins. 
Their stools (laboriously carved, and 
with two large bells attached to them) 
were conspicuously placed on the 
heads of favourites ; and crowds of 
younger boys were seated around, 
flourishing elephant’s tails, curious- 
ly mounted. The warriors sat 
on the ground close to these. 
Their caps were made of the 
skin of the pangolin and leopard, 
the tails hanging down behind; 


their cartouch belts (composed of 


small gourds) were embossed with 
red shells, with small brass bells 
hung to them; on their hips and 
shoulders was a cluster of knives. 
Iron chains and collars dignified the 


most daring, who were prouder of 


them than of gold. The sides ot 
their faces, and also their arms, were 
curiously painted in long white 
streaks, having the appearance of 
armour. The sight of the Moors 
afforded the first general diversity of 
dress. ‘There were seventeen su- 
periors arranged in large cloaks of 
white satin, richly trimmed. with 
spangled embroidery ; their shirts 
and trowsers were of silk, and their 
large turbans of white muslin were 
studded with borders of variegated 
stones; their attendants wore red 
caps and turbans, and long white 
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shirts, which hung over their trow- 
sers. As the mission passed, they 


malignant scowl, raised their eyes 
from the ground. In passing the 
principal oficers of the king’s house- 
hold, the chamberlain, the gold-horn- 
blower, the captain of the messen- 
gers, the captain for royal execu 
tions, the captain of the market, the 
keeper of the royal burial ground, 
and the master of the band, sat, sur- 


rounded by a retinue and splendour || 


that bespoke the dignity and import- 
ance of their offices. Before the 
cook was displayed a large quantity 
of massy silver plate, punch-bowls, 
waiters, coffee-pots, tankards, and a 
very large vessel with heavy han- 
dies and clawed feet, made appa- 
rently to hold incense. There was 
a Portuguese inscription on one 
piece, andthe regalia seemed for the 
most part of that country’s manufac- 
ture. The executioner, of gigantic 
size, wore a massy gold hatchet on his 
breast; and the execution-stool 
was held before him, clothed in 
blood, and partly covered with a 
caul of fat!!! The king’s four lin- 
guists were encircled with corres- 
ponding splendour, and their insignia, 
gold canes, were elevated in all di- 
rections, tied in bundles like fasces. 
The blow-pan, boxes, scales, and 
weights of the keeper of the treasu- 
ry, were of solid gold, and ostenta- 
tiously displayed. The manners of 
the king were majestic, yet courte- 
ous. He did not allow surprise to 
ruffle, for a moment, the composure 
of the monarch. He appeared to be 
about thirty-eight years of age, of a 
benevolent countenance, and inclined 
to corpulence. He wore a fillet of 
aggry beads about his temples, and 
had on a necklace of gold cock-spur 
shells strung by their largest ends, 
and over his right shoulder a red 
silk cord, suspending three sapphires 
cased in gold; his bracelets were 
the richest mixture of beads and 
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with rings; his cloth was of a dark 
greek ; a pointed diadem was 
elegantly painted in white on his 
forehead ; also, a pattern resembling 
an epaulet on each shoulder, and 
an ornament like a full-blown rose, 
one leaf rising above another, till it 
covered the whole of his breast ; his 
kneebands were of aggry beads, and 
his ancle-strings of gold ornaments of 
the most delicate workmanship, 
small drums, sankos, stools, swords, 
guns, and birds clustefed together ; 
his sandals, of a soft white leather, 
were embossed across the inste 

band with small gold and_ silver 
cases of sapphires. He was seated 
on a low chair, richly ornamented 
with gold; he wore a pair of gold 
castanets on his finger and thumb, 
which he clapped to enforce silence. 
The belts of his guards behind his 
chair were cased in gold, and cover- 
ed with small jaw bones of the same 
metal. The elephants’ tails, waving 
like a small cloud before him, were 
spangled with gold. His eunuch 
presided over these attendants, 
wearing only one massy piece of 
gold about his neck. The royal 
stool, entirely cased in gold, was 
displayed under a splendid umbrella, 
with drums, sankos, horns, and va- 
rious musical instruments, cased in 
gold ; large circles of gold hung by 
scarlet cloth from the swords of 
state, the sheaths, as well as the 
handles of which were also cased; 
hatchets of the same were also in- 
termixed with them; the breasts of 
the ocrahs and various attendants 
were adorned with large stars, 
stools, crescents, and gossamer wings 
of solid gold. The mission paraded 
through this blazing scene, and was 
seated under a tree at some distance, 
to receive the compliments of the 
whole train. The chiefs dismounted 
when they arrived within thirty 
yards distance ; their principal cap- 
tains presented them with gold hand- 
ed swords, a body of soldiers follow- 








gold, and his fingers were covered 


ed with their arms reversed; then 
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came their bands and gold canes, 
pipes. and elephants’ tails. The 
chiefs, with a small body guard, un- 
der his umbrella, was generally sup- 
ported around the waist by the 
hands of the favourite slave, while 
captains shouted close to his ear his 
warlike deeds and powerful epithets, 
(strong names,) which were reite- 
rated with stentorian voice by the 
surrounding multitude. The young 
caboceers, many not more than five 
‘or six years of age, overweighed by 
ornaments, were carried in the same 
style. Amongst others, the grandson 
of Cheeboo was pointed out,whom the 
king had generously placed on the 
stool (throne or inheritance) of his 
perfidious enemy. A band of fetish 
men, or priests, wheeled round and 
round as they passed, with surpris- 
ing velocity. Manner was as various 
as ornament. Some danced by with 
irresistible buffoonery, some with a 
gesture of defiance. One distin- 
guished caboceer performed the war 
dance before the mission with a large 
spear, which grazed them at every 
bound he made; but the greater 
number passed by with order and 
dignity, some slipping one sandal, 
some both, some turning round after 
having taken each of the missions 
by the hand ; the attendants of others 
knelt before them, throwing dust 
upon their heads ; and the Moors 
apparently vouchsafed a_ blessing. 
The king’s messengers, with their 
long hair hanging in twists like a 
mop, used but little ceremony in 
hurrying by this transient proces- 
sion, yet it was nearly eight o’clock 
before the king approached. 

It was a beautiful star light night, 
and the torches displayed the splen- 
dour of his regalia. The skulls of 
three Banda caboceers, who #had 
been the king’s most obstinate ene- 
mies, adorned the largest drum; the 
vessels in which the boys dipped 
their torches were of gold. The 


wish good night; his address was 
mild and deliberate ; he was followed 
by his aunts, sisters, and others of 
his family, all with rows of fine gold 
chains about their necks. The num- 
ber of warriors appeared to be about 
30,000. 

_ Wescarcely know how to give an 
account of the first palaver with the 
king, without introducing the angry 
and contentious temper and expres- 
sions of Mr. Bowdich. However, 
we shall confine our report rather to 
the result than the progress of his 
first official interview. The pre- 
sents to the king were highly grati- 
fying, being given in the name of 
his -majesty the king of England. 
He was much delighted with the te- 
lescope and camera obscura; he 
said, ‘‘ Englishmen know more than 
Dutchmen or Danes—black men 
know nothing.” 

The king desired Mr. James to 
explain to him two notes written by 
the governor in chief, at the request 
of Amooney, king of Annamabooe, 
and Adakoo, chief of the Braffoes, 
making over to the king of Ashantee 
four ackies (5s. currency each) a 
month of their company’s pay as a 
pledge of their allegiance, and the 
termination of their hostilities. The 
king instantly imagined that this was 
the governor’s individual act; his 
countenance became changed, and 
his counsellors highly enraged. 
‘* Tell the white men,”’ said the king, 
through his interpreter, “that the 
English come to put shame upon my 
face ; this breaks my heart too much. 
The English know, with my own 
powder, with my own shot, I drove 
the Fantees under their forts. I 
spread my sword over them; they 
were all killed, and the books from 
the fort are mine. 1! can do as much 
for the English as the Fantees ; they 
know this well; they know I have 
only to send a captain to get all the 
heads of the Fantees. ‘These white 
men cheat me ; they think to make 








king stopped to inquire the names of 
the mission a second time,. and to 
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friends with me, and they join with 
the Fantees to cheat me, to put 
shame upon my face ; this makes the 
blood come from my heart.” It ap- 
pears that these notes or books were 
a certificate of a monthly pension of 
the African committee, paid in trade 
to the Fantee kings and chiefs in 
the neighbourhood of the British 
settlements, in consideration of their 
attachment. influence, and services, 
which books were claimed by the 
king of Ashantee, as his own by 
right of conquest. Of the extent of 
the governor’s commission to Mr. 
James we are not informed; nor 
can we, therefore, say, how far Mr. 
James was authorized in supporting 
er abandoning the obligations of 
these notes. However this may be, 
Mr. Bowdich took upon himself the 
management of the palaver. We 
shall pass over the letter that con- 
tains, in very pompous language, the 
account of Mr. Bowdich’s assump- 
tion of a power never formally com- 
mitted to his hands, and shall content 
ourselves with saying, that the irrita- 
ble suspicions and vanity of his black 
majesty were at length appeased. 
Lhe king’s palace is an immense 
building, consisting of a variety of 
eblong courts and regular squares, 
the former with arcades along the 
one side, some of round arches 
symmetrically turned, having a ske- 
leton of bamboo; the entablatures 
richly adorned with bold trellis and 


fan work of Egyptian fashion. There || 


is a suit of rooms over them, with | 
small windows of wooden lattice, of 
intricate regular carved work, ‘and 
some have frames cased with gold 
The squares have a large apartment 
on each side, open in front, with two 
supporting pillars. They are lofty 
and regular. A drop curtain of cu- 
riously plaited cane is suspended in 
front, and in each there were chairs 
and stools embossed with gold, and 
beds of silk. The residence of the 
women is the most ornamented part 
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apartments were closed (except two 
open door-ways) by pannels of cu- 
rious open carving, resembling a Go- 
thic screen ; one was entirely clused, 
and had two curious doors of a low 
arch, and strengthened or battened 
with wood work carved in high re- 
lief, and painted red. Within the 
inmost square is the council. cham- 
ber. Ifthere be much of European 
intrigue and knavery in the public 
palaces, there is much more popular 
honesty than would be found in more 
enlightened countries. 
doubt whether the following custom 
would be so strictly observed in 
England. A man was beheaded for 
transgressing the law, by picking up 
gold which he had dropped in the 
public market place, where all that 
falls is allowed to accumulate until 
the soil is washed on state emergen- 
cies. 

Considerable difficulties and nu- 
merous palavers occurred between 
the king and the mission, respecting 
the three chief objects to be attained. 
The residency of a British envoy at 
the court of Ashantee—the education 
of the king’s children at Cape Coast 
Castle—and lastly, and principally, 
the treaty. Inthe different palavers, 
the king and his privy council plead 
their cause with a diplomatic shrewd- 
ness not unworthy of an European 
congress. We shall not transcribe 
the letters which passed upon the 
subject, as we could have wished 
that Mr. Bowdich had rather ab- 
stracted than detailed this portion of 
his volume. When Bowdich paid 
his first visit to Baba, the chief 
Moor, he found him contemplating a 
curiously intricate figure like a ho- 
roscope—his MS. was filled with 
them ; he laid his finger on it, and 
saidg*‘ if you have any hard palaver, 
this can make me settle it for you 
when no other person can; if you 
have any dear friend in England you 
wish to see, tell me the name, and 
this shall bring him to you.”” Some 
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presented to him; the paper and 
pencils were much esteemed, but he 

referred his own reed and vegeta- 
ble ink. His disciples and pupils 
were writing on wooden boards, like 
those which Mr. Park describes. 
When a charm was applied for, one 
of the oldest wrote the body of it 
and gave it to Baba, who added a 
sort of cabalistical mark, and gave it 
a mysterious fold; the credulous 
native eagerly snatched it, paid the 
gold, and hurried away to enclose 
it in the richest case he could afford. 
At Baba’s house there was a Moor 
just come from Timbuctoo, who re. 


lated the following account of what 


we conceive can only refer to the 
fate of poor Park: ‘‘Some years 
ago, a vessel with masts suddenly 
appeared on the Quolla or Niger, 
near Boussa, with three white men, 
and some black. The natives, en- 
couraged by these strange men, took 
off provisions for sale, were well 
paid, and received presents besides : 

it seems the vessel had anchored. 
The next day, perceiving the vessel 
going on, the natives hurried after 
her, (the Moor protested, from their 
anxiety to save her from some sunk- 
en rocks with which the Quolla 
abounds,) but the white men mis- 
| taking, and thinking they pursued for 
a bad purpose, deterred them. The 
vessel] soon after struck; the men 
jumped into the water and tried to 
swim, but could not from the cur- 
rent, and were drowned.” Exactly 
the same account was also given by 
another Moor, who, however, had 
not been an eye witness. ‘These 
Moors always affected to deplore the 
ignorance of the Ashantees. Baba 
drew a map of the world, encircling 
one large continent with sea, bound- 
ed by a girdle of rocks. Old Odu- 
mata’s notion of geography was 
-equally strange ; he mentidned, that 
when on the coast above Apollonia, 
he had an idea of walking to England; 

for he was informed he’should reach 
Santanee (Portugal) in thirty days, 
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and that after that the path was very 
good. Apukoo (another Moor) was 
constant in his visits, and was very 
facetious and full of anecdote. He 
was very desirous of learning tennis 
and sparring. He became very 
communicative of Ashantee politics, 
and asked why the king of England 
did not send one of his own sons to 
the king of Ashantee with the pre- 
sents, and why so great a king sent 
so small a force to Africa? The Spa- 
nish campaign was gone through 
again and again, and never tired him. 
He gave excellent and frequent din- 
ners to the mission, as did Odumata. 
Both were extravagantly enraptured 
with the miniature of an English fe- 
male, and called all their wives to 
look at it We fear that the resi- 
dence of such men as these Moors at 
the court of Ashantee will present 
most formidable difficulties against 
the efforts of Christian missionaries. 
When the English women were re- 
presented not only to possess the. 
advantage of enjoying the sole affec- 
tions of a husband, but the more ami- 
cable privilege of choosing that hus- 
band, the efiect was truly comic. 
“The women sidled up to wipe the 
dust from our shoes; and, at the end 
of every sentence, brushed off an 
insect, or picked a burr from our 
trowsers ; the husbands, suppressing 
their dislike in a laugh, would put 
their hands before our mouths, de- 
claring they did not want to hear 
that palaver apy more, abruptly 
change the subject to war, and order 
the women to the harem.” The 
king was much’ delighted when 
Mr, Tedlie explained to him his sur- 
gical instruments and medicines. He 
could not help coveting the greater 
part of the medicines. He express- 
ed the greatest astonishment. at the 
botanical books. One of the king’s 
sisters sent a message that she want- 
ed tocome and see the white gentle- 
men. After exchanging compli- 
ments, she complained to Mr. Ted- 
lie that her left hand pained her very 
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much. Just after the fashion of 
many an English fair invalid, nothing 
material seemed the matter with it; 
and the courtesy of the white doc- 
tor, more than his skill, seemed the 
object of her invitation ! 

Many obstacles occurred in the 
discussion and decision of the treaty. 
On the terms being refused by the 
king, the mission threatened to quit 
Comassie. At the moment of start: 
ing, a royal messenger ran up to say, | 
the king was waiting to see the mis- 
sion. On being admitted into the 
royal presence, the king demanded 
why the mission had determined to 
quit him so suddenly. On its being 
represented that he had trifled with 
the objects, and abused the liberality 
of the mission, he replied, that what 
was told him was true ; he liked the 
treaty very well, but begged to be 
allowed a little longer till all his 
captains came. After much delay, 
the preliminaries were settled and 
signed. The mission was then in- 
vited by the king to visit Sallagha, 
the capital of the Inla country, the 
path to which was through a beau- 
tiful country, abounding in neat 
crooms, the sites spacious, and 
environed by extensive planta- 
tions. The path was wide, and so 
nearly direct, that the eye was al- 
ways in advance, through beautiful 
vistas, varied by gentle risings. 
After some conversation, the missien 
was conducted to a house prepared 
for its reception, where a relish was 
served (sufficient for an army) of 
soups, stews, plantains, yams, rice, 
&c. all excellently cooked, with wine, 
spirits. oranges, and other fruit. 
** Declining the offer of beds, we 
walked out in the town, and con- 
versed and played drafts with the 
Moors, who were reclining under 
trees ; the king joined us with cheer- 
ful affability, and seemed to forget 
his cares.”” About two o’clock din- 
ner was announced. At the eastern 











reeds gave admittance through a 
short avenue to the king’s garden, 
an arch equal to one of the largest 
squares in London. The breezes 
were strong and constant. In the 
centre, four large umbrellas of new 
scarlet cloth were fixed, under which 
was the king’s dining table, (height- 
ened for the occasion,) and covered 
in the most imposing manner; his 
massy plate was well disposed ; and 
silver forks, knives, and spoons, 
(Colonel Torrane’s) were plentifully 
laid. A large silver waiter support- 
ed a roasted pig in the centre ; the 
other dishes of the table were roast- 
ed ducks, fowls, stews, pease-pud- 
ding, &c. On the ground, on one 
side of the table, were various soups, 
and every sort of vegetable ; and on 
the other, oranges, pines, and other, 
fruits, sugar candy, Port and Madeira 
wine, spirits, and Dutch cordials, 
with glasses. We have heard of no 
aldermen in Ashantee, but such pro- 
ceedings as these must prove how 
fully worthy Ashantee appears to be 
both of a mansion-house and a cor- 
poration. 

At length the wished-for treaty 
was fully discussed, and formally 
sworn to by the king of Ashantee 
and the king of Dwabin. The king 
sent a handsome procession of flags, 
guns, and music, on the occasion, to 
conduct the mission to the palace. 
‘“‘ The value of this treaty,” says 
Mr. Bowdich, “ is enhanced by the 
reflection, that the justice, dignity, 
and spirit, of the British government, 
have been preserved inviolate ; and 
that it has been the result of the im- 
pression, and not of the abatement 
of these characteristics.” | The 
treaty consists of ten articles, the 
sum and substance of which is, that 
there shall be peace and commerce 
between the English government and 
the kings of Ashantee and Dwabin; 
in the fifth article, the king of Ashan- 
tee agrees to permit a British officer 


side of the croom, a door, of green ” be resident at his capital. In the 
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tenth article, the two kings promise 


that diligent inquiries shall be made | 


respecting Major Peddie and Cap. 
tain Campbell, (employed by the 
British government to proceed from 
Senegal into the interior, to trace 
the source of the River Niger,) and 
to oblige the neighbouring kingdoms 
to befriend them. No law, it ap- 
pears, has ever been enacted in this 
kingdom with equal solemnity, or an 
oath so serious been submitted to by 


‘the king, or imposed on the captains. 


After this, the mission expressed 
their wish to return to Cape Coast 
Castle ; the king, however, seemed 
very unwilling that they should de- 
part. After many delays, Mr. Bow- 
dich was determined to quit even 
without his majesty’s permission : an 
escape was not so easy. Before 
they had proceeded fifty yards, the 
gong-gongs and drums beat to arms, 
and they were attacked by a crowd 
of swords and muskets, headed by 
their housemaster Aboidwee, who, 
in the first rush, seized the luggage 
and the flag. This was, of course, 
resisted. ‘The Ashantees did not at- 
tempt to fire, but made their attack 
early with their heavy swords and 
largestones. ‘‘ We kept our ground,” 
says Mr. Bowdich, ‘ nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour, though our caps and 
belts were torn away, and we fre- 
quently fell. Mr. Tedlie was stun- 
ned by a blow on the head, and as 
we were all much bruised we retir- 
ed to the house, not expecting they 
would follow us; but they did so, 
with a fury threatening destruction. 
The captain, Aboidwee, mad with 
fury and liquor, made a cut at me 
as | held him from me, which would 
have been fatal but for the presence 
of mind of me and of the soldiers.” 
The king wished it to appear that 
all this happened without his coun- 
tenance of the outrage. He even 
offered to give the heads of all those 
who had led on this ruffian multitude. 
The king and the mission eventually 
parted very excellent friends. The 
Vou. 1. 52 
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king supplied them with bearers ; he 
would not hear of pay for any of 
them, and persisted in appointing one 
of his captains tobe an escort. The 
king and his captains were seated 
by torchlight, with all their insignia, 
without the palace, and the mission 
quitted the capital preceded by the 
king’s banners, discharges of mus- 
ketry, and every flattering distinc- 
tion that could be thought of. His 
majesty has provided one of the 
best houses for Mr. Hutchison as re- 
sident, and has anticipated every 
thing to make him comfortable and 
respected. Nothing could be more 
considerate or kind than his speech 
on taking leave. In his letter to the 
governor, after many expressions 
of friendship, the king adds, ‘*I will 
thank you to impress on the king of 
England, that | have sworn not to re- 
new the war with the Fantees, out 
of respect to him. I hope, there- 
fore, he will, in return, consider if 
he cannot renew the slave trade, 
which will be good for me.”” ‘Thus 
it is, that as long as other nations 
deal in this abominable traffick, there 
will always be a bar to English phi- 
lanthropy. No reasoning of bhuma- 
manity—no prospect of future good, 
will be found to avail against the 
greediness of present avarice. Owing 
to the swollen state of the rivers 
from the heavy rains that had fallen, 
the return of the mission to Cape 
Coast Castle was attended with many 
disasters. A dreadful storm over- 
took the party, which obliged them 
to separate, and spend the night in 
the woods. The remainder of the 
journey was more propitious. At 
length, concludes Mr. Bowdich,' 
‘‘we climbed some very steep and 
rocky hills, apparently of iron stone, 
and descended into a flat country, 
continuing until a small rising about 
two miles from Cape Coast Castle 
opened the sea to our view; as de- 
lightful to our sight as land would 
have been after a prolonged and pe- 
rilous voyage. The shouts and 
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greetings of the natives were a 
grateful introduction to the more 
congenial congratulations 
countrymen.” 
minated the mission to Ashantee. 
We shall take another opportunity 
of presenting our readers with an 
abstract of the various and curious 
information contained in the second 
part of the volume. In the mean 
time, we cannot conclude without 
repeating our acknowledgments of 
the great delight we have felt in 
contemplating so singular an addition 
to our knowledge of African men and 
manners. We are, perhaps, the 
more gratified, in having so recently 
perused so many journals of so dif- 
ferent a complexion on the same sub- 
ject. The narratives of Adams, 
Riley, and even of Tuckey, have 
furnished very scanty additions to 
what was already known, while the 
personal sufferings which they un- 
derwent, force upon us the regret, 
that such information was purchased 
at so dear a cost. They present a 
picture only of wretchedness, igno- 
rance,and barbarism. But in Ashan- 
tee we appear to revisit Mexico at 
its first invasion. We had intended, 
indeed, to compare the two nations, 
but our limited space forbids it. In 
one point of view this publication 
must be of singular use. It will 
tend to raise the character of the 
African negro, so long and unjustly 
ranked and treated as a being inca- 
pable of improvement, and, “there- 
fore, unworthy of respect or sympa- 
thy. There is, indeed, one foul 
blot that marks the character of this 
people—humean sacrifices and _tor- 
tures. But their manual skill, their 
general courtesy, their regular go- 
vernment, their powerful armies, 
their immense treasures, and their 
splendid habitations, render it a _phe- 
nomenon not easily to be explained, 
why it should be reserved for this 
late period of African adventure, to 
make known to Europe any specific 
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notices of such a people, not a week’s 
journey from Cape Coast Castle. 
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SKETCHES WRITTEN DURING AN EX- 
CURSION UP THE HUDSON RIVER, 
FROM NEW-YORK TO CATSKILL, 


(Concluded.) 


To resume the narrative.—T he as- 
pect of the mountain scenery as we 
sailed along, presented constantly 
something striking ; the summits, at 
times partially veiled in clouds, ex- 
hibited a variety of singular im- 
ages ; sometimes enormous bare 
rocks were seen gleaming in the 
moon beams—many of the green 
hills lift their heads aloft, and frown 
with foresis that sweep downward to 
the base ; dark and thickly wooded 
glens appear between the hills, 
which the eye, wandering up the 
distant mountains, could trace until 
lost in the summits, und the summits 
in the clouds— 


‘¢ Amid yon hills, of faintest blue, 

Fond fancy winds her airy road 

To heights where none but fancy flew, 
To wilds where none but fancy trode.” 


After passing mountains. elevated 
about sixteen hundred feet, that 
bear the romantic names of Antho- 
ny’s Nose, Butter Hill, &c. we left 
the highlands, having, like the dog 
in the manger, excluded from my 
birth others, without enjoying it my- 
self, 1 thought it advisable to bid 
yood night to the moon, and resign 
myself to the comforts of a hot cabin, 


the miseries of human life. While 
dozing, some one would open the 
curtains, and put the candle to your 
nose, searching for a_ particular 
friend or acquaintance, gr the num- 
ber of the birth ; some, in this mov- 
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ing hospital-like room, would snore 
most manfully—others would be 
chattering—then you would hear 
the squall of babies in the ladies’ 
cabin, and when, in spite of all this 
variety of music you might be 
almost resigned to Morpheus, they 
would ring in your ears with the voice 
of a Stentor, *‘ passengers for New- 
burgh,” producing sensations almost 
as agreeable as dreaming of falling 
down precipices, While thus plea- 
santly occupied, we passed Newburgh 
and approached ee prema This 
part of the river I had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing by day, in a former 
voyage. 

After passing the highlands, a 
beautiful prospect presented itself: 
the towering and barren chain of 
mountains were contrasted with the 
fertile and well-cultivated valleys at 
their feet—the villages of New- 
burgh, Fishkill, and New Windsor, 
enrich the scene. Newburgh is a 
well-built and flourishing town, situ- 
ated on the side of a considerable 
elevation of the western bank ; its 
external appearance is handsome. 
From this place there is a fine turn- 
pike road leading to the Delaware 
river, which is very advantageous to 
the trade of this town. Beyond the 
eastern knoll, forming the rivers’ 
border, the land is excellent, and so 
continues to the summit of the Fish- 
kill mountains, a lofty chain that 
extends a great distance to the 
north east. 

The shores of the river in this 
vicinity are, in many places, bor- 
dered by limestone ; numerous kilns 
were seen smoaking like little vol- 
canoes. North of the highlands is 
observed @ transition region, gene- 
rally occupying the river valley, a 
breadth of from 12 to 20 miles; grey 
weak slate, argillaceous schist, and 
grey compact limestone, are > the pre- 
dominant minerals ; good roof slate 
is quarried in Dutchess County; 
rich lead ore, often associated with 
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| fine chrystals of quartz, is found in 


the Shawangunk mountains; the 
rock of this chain is principally com- 
posed of pebbles of white quartz, 

combined with silex; millstones are 
formed from this mineral. 

From the blue clay abundantly 
found near the Hudson’s western 
shore, excellent bricks are made. 
Some of the eminences about New- 
burgh, and other places west of 
the Hudson, present an alluvial ap- 
pearance ; these hills have a super- 
ficial coat of clay ; below alternate 
strata of sand and gravel are seen; 
this fact was particularly noticed 
about Catskill; with the clay, carbo- 
nate of lime was often combined, 
forming a marl. Rich marl is found 
in the fresh water alluvial tracts 
of Orange and Ulster, and marine 
petrifactions are abundant. 

At an early hour | was roused 
from slumber by the cry of “ bag- 
gage for Poughkeepsie,” and I went 
on deck to take leave of some ac- 
quaintances that landed here. Pough- 
keepsie is a large village, containing 
about six hundred houses, situated 
on elevated table land, a mile east 
of the river. Most of the mercantile 
business of Dutchess County is trans- 
acted at this place; it has fine land- 
ings, where commodious ware houses 
are situated; the roads to them are 
good, and some of them winding and 
romantic, particularly one upon the 
bank of a considerable mill stream 
that descends from the hill of Pough- 
keepsie, forming many water-falls, 
and putting in motion several mills 
and manufactories. 

The beauty of dawning day, and 
the pleasing conversation of some 
ladies who had risen to see their 
friends land, precluded all thoughts 
of my again joining the sleepy 
congregation below. ‘The rays of 
the sun, reflected from fleecy clouds, 
shed a soft and golden light upon the 
eastern horizon. Soon appeared the 
powerful king of day! The moon, as 
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if sickening at the sight, sunk cold | 


and pale behind the western hills. 
Floating upon the surface of the 
earth and water, here and there 
appeared light clouds of morning 
mist; the fiend, fever and ague, 
seemed to ride upon the fog that 
lightly curled over the wave. The 
hills of the western shore were lofty, 
but the refraction of mist gave to 
them the deceptive elevation of 
mountains ; rocks, trees, and dwell- 
ings rising above the clouds, seemed 
floating in air, but soon the expand- 
ing influence of the sun dispersed 
the vapours, and spread them, fleecy 
and thin, through all surrounding 
heaven. The elevated land of the 
western shore exhibits partial im- 
provements, but the mountains’ sum- 
mits, crowned with wood thinly scat- 
tered among the rocks, present the 
wild scenes of uncultivated nature. 


The eastern bank’of the river is. 


less elevated than the western, but 
in many places rocky wilds appear ; 
the eminences are adorned by 
country seats: among others we 
distinguished the residence of Dr. 
Bard, beautifully situated on rising 
ground, a short distance from the 
river. The venerable proprietor was 
formerly an eminent physician in 
the city of New York, and was one 
of the original founders of the hos- 
pital in that city. He has retired in 
his advanced age, to enjoy the plea- 
sures of rural life; he unites to an 
uncommonly ardent and investi- 
gating mind, the most extensive lite- 
rary attainments. 

A mile farther up the river is the 
seat of Judge Pendleton, placed on 
high ground, commanding a fine 
view of the river, the highlands, 
and distant Catskill mountains. Du- 
ring the revolutionary war he was 
aid to Gen. Greene, afterwards a Dis- 
trict judge and planter in Georgia, 
from whence he removed to New 
York, and was a practitioner at the 


bar, until ill health obliged him to 
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retire. Few gentlemen possess more 
agreeable manners than Judge P. or 
are endowed with more fascinating 
colloquial powers. 

We passed the river Wallkill, 
which empties into the Hudson on 
the west side: after pursuing a dull 
serpentine course, mostly through 
marshes, for thirty miles, *‘ like a 
wounded snake it drags its slow 
length along,” and is the favourite 
abode of the water demon, fever 
and ague. 

It passes, in the town of Goshen, 
through an extensive fresh water 
alluvial, called the Drowned Lands, 
which are now under the opera- 
tion of draining for the raising of 
hemp. Should the proprietors of 
these lands succeed in restraining 
the river within due bounds, it will 
be of considerable advantage. 

The streams auxiliary to the 
Hudson, after the junction of the 
Mohawk, are few and unimportant ; 
self sufficient, it rolls its waters to 
the ocean, wafting unbounded 
wealth; it is; perhaps, the only 
river in the world, where for such 
a distance the passage by water is 
shorter than by land, being two 
hundred miles to the head of navi- 
gation. No river in Europe carries 
with it such a length of tide; it is 
navigable for frigates to Catskill, and 
to Albany for vessels of one hun- 
dred tons, with a boat navigation, 
through the medium of the Mohawk, 
to the Western lakes, with the ex- 
ception of 15 miles transportation. 

We had frequent views of the 
grand chain of the Catskill Mountains, 
a part of the extensive Alleghanies; 
for a considerable distance they run 
parallel with the North River, dis- 
tant from 8 to 12 miles; the lofty 
and irregular eminences ranging with 
wild magnificence, form a striking 
profile in the western horizon. 
Some of these airy summits were 
wrapt in clouds; others, rising above 
the vapours, reflected the rays o! 
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the sun ; the clouds floated along the 
mountain’s side, alternately hiding 
and disclosing the elevated peaks. 


“ Before us now, in huge extension rise, 

Dark wood-clad gountains of enormous size ; 

Surrounding fogs their towering summits hide, 

And sailing clouds in silent grandeur glide 

Around their airy clifis—these we survey 

As dull forebodings of a cheerless day.” 
ILSON, 


In this, however, we were agree- 
ably disappointed: the fogs dis- 
persed, and we were cheered by 
the continued presence of the sun. 


“ The morning fog that o’er the country lay, 
Dispersing, promis’d a delightful day ; 
Clear.warm, serene, the sun resplendent beams, 
P.ays on the rocks, and from the river gleams.” 
ILSON, 


The view of the highlands down 
the river was striking, but in the 
presence of the Catskill ridge they 
seemed to hide their diminished 
heads. . 

We passed the place belonging to 
Gen. Morgan Lewis; the house is 
of brick, situated at some distance 
from the river, on the eastern shore. 
The banks are here low ; a country 
gradually rising from the river, rich 
and highly cultivated, was here dis- 
closed. The immediate borders of 
the Hudson, fer the extent of Dutch- 
ess County, is mostly rocky and un- 
promising, but it becomes fertile in 
a short distance, and its rich land is 
a happy medium of sand and clay, 
adapted to grass or grain, and ex- 
tending to the ridge of mountains 
bordering Connecticut. Gipsum is 
extensively used in this tract, and 
with more effect than elsewhere. 
This county is considered the rich- 
est in the state ;—it was originally 
settled by the Dutch, but they have 
been recently outnumbered in. this 
district, by inhabitants of New En- 
gland descent. Among the country 
seats thickly placed nea? the east 
bank, those of J. R. Livingston, and 
of the late Chancellor Livingston, 
are the most distinguished. 
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Hook, two small landing places on 


the eastern bank. On the western 
shore there are many pleasant farms — 
in view, but the general aspect of 
the country, mostly covered with 
wood, is unpromising. Esopus land- 
ing and Glasgow are the oily places 
worthy of observation, on the west 
side of the river from Newburgh to 
Catskill. 

At 12 o’clock we landed at 
Catskill, and after passing an exten- 
sive wharf, found a hearty welcome 
from our friends and acquaintances. 
From intercourse with strangers 
much amusement and in‘ormation 
may be derived; but it cannot be 
compared with the delight resulting 
from the affectionate intercourse of 
relations. 


ee 
From the Literary Panorama. 


CLARKE’S TRAVELS. 


Travels in various countries in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. By Ed- 
ward Daniel Clarke, L.L. D. Part 
“IIL. §=Seandinavia. 


(Continued from p. 376.) 


In his journey from Stockholm, 
through Sweden, to the confines of 
Lapland, our author traversed a fine 
country, which he has described with 
minuteness. ‘The character of the 
Swedes, especially of those who 
dwell north of the 59th parallel of 
longitude, is portrayed in the most 
amiable point of view ; a strong 
sense of religion pervades them, and 
every where he was received with 
kindness and hospitality. Upsal, 
celebrated for its university, and for 
the eminent naturalists to which it 
has given birth, Gefle, Sundswall, 
Umea, and Pitea, towns of conside- 
rable traffick, are all respectively 
described, with the intermediate 
country. 

We extract part. of his account ef 
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Upsal, which contains some particu- 
lars not noticed by preceding travel- 
lers. 

‘‘ The ancient name of this place 
was not that which it now bears. It 
was originally called Arosza, or Oestra 
Aras, to distinguish it from Westeras, 
or Western Arosia. In all the older 
chronicles and descriptions of Swe- 
den, it appears under its original 
name ; but when the Episcopal seat 
was removed from Old Upsal, the 
name was changed, and the Kastern 
Arosia became New Upsal. The 
antient history of Upsal has exercis- 
ed the erudition of the most learned 
writers Sweden ever possessed. The 
best work upon the subject is that of 
John Scheffer; the most erudite ob- 
servations are those of Olaus Rad- 
beck; they are contained in his /t- 
dantica, a work more frequently 
extolled than read ; full of amazing 
learning, vainly employed to sustain 
the most vague and fanciful theories ; 
and doomed to sleep under the same 
shelf with the equally ponderous 
volumes of Athanasius Kircher. A 
greater misapplication of time than 
would be necessary for the entfre 
perusal of such a work, can only be 
‘that which would be required to 
write it; more useful information 
‘being contained in two little volumes 
of the Delicie Suecie, than in the 
whole of the Atlantica. According 
to Rudbeck, the etymology of the 
word Sal implied tne House, Portico, 
or Court of the Gods ; and Upsal, or 
Upensal, signified an open Court of 
the same nature: but the city stood 
upon a river called Sala; and the 
more probable opinion is, that this 
very antient metropolis thence de- 
rived its appellation. Old Upsal 
was, however, the place renowned 
for the worship of the primeval 
idols of Sweden, and for the inaugu- 
ration and residence of. her earliest 
kings. In its neighbourhood, there 
are still shown the remains of the 
Morasteen, a circular range of stones, 
where the ceremony of their elec- 
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tion to the throne was solemnized, 

and where the date of it was record. 

ed. This curious monument exists 
in the plain of Mora, about seven 
English. miles from, Upsal. The 
place was visited by Mr. Coxe; and 
more recently by the authors of the 
Journal de Deux Francais. ‘There 
is a long account of the Morasteen in 
the Upsalia Antiqua of Scheffer ; who 
has learnedly and accurately collect- 
ed every information respecting the 
very ancient custom to which its 
history relates. Such circular ranges 
of stones may be observed all over 
Europe. In England, it is usual to 
consider them as Druiical ; but the 
custom observed at the Murasteen, 
as it continued to a very late period, 
sufficiently explains their meanin 

and use. There is a.relic of this 
kind at the Altyn Obo, near the side 
of the ancient Panticapeum, upen 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus; where, 
perhaps, the Bosphorian kings, or 
their predecessors of a more an- 
cient dynasty, were of old elected. 
The form observed in arranging the 
stones is nearly the same every- 
where ; a circular range, with one 
stone, larger than the rest, in the 
middle : and this, according to the 
description which Olaus Magnus has 
given of it, was found to be the case 
in the Morasteen; it consisted, says 
he, of ‘* one large round stone, sur- 
rounded by about twelve others of 
smaller size, with wedge-shaped 
stones, raised a little from the earth.” 
When Olaus Magnus kaw the Moras- 
teen, it still preserved its pristine ap- 
pearance. In Scheffer’s time, it had 
undergone considerable alteration. 
Mr. Coxe says, that he found ten 
stones yet remaining. The authors 
of the Journal de Deux Francais saw 
several, upon which the ancient in- 
scriptions were barely visible. ‘They 
were then ranged around the inside 
of a chamber, only twelve feet square, 
within a small building upon the left 
hand side of the road leading to 
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person to be elected king was placed, 
in the presence of an immense mul- 
titude ; and, according to Messenius, 
it had been ordained by one of the 
Swedish kings, coeval with our Sa- 
viour’s birth, thatthe election of every 
sovereign should, as usual, take place 
at Morasteen, but the ceremony of 
inauguration at Upsal, in a temple 
“shining within and without with 
gold,”” which he had there construet- 
ed for all Sweden. He was no less 
a personage than the renowned Frey, 
who was honoured as a divinity after 
his death; and whose name, accord- 
ing to Puffendorff, rather than that 
of the Goddess Frea, or Friga, being 
imposed upon one of the days of the 
week, appropriated for his worship, 
is still preserved in our word Friday. 
This isa point which may be settled 
by others ; but we shall not quit the 
subject of the Morasteen, without 
noticing, that, in the central stone of 
such monuments, we may, perhaps, 
discern the origin of the Grecian 
(Beuw) Béma, or stone tribunal, and 
of the **set thrones of judgment,”’ 
mentioned in Scriptures, (Psal. 
cxxil. 5.) and elsewhere, as the 
places on which kings and judges 
were elevated; for these were al- 
ways of stone.”’ 

Numerous are the cataracts which 
agreeably surprise the traveller in 
Sweden and Norway ; and the re- 
markable situation of the sawing 
mills by these different cataracts are 
among the most extraordinary sights 
he meets with. Dr. Clarke thus 
describes a sawing mill, which he 
caw at the cataracts of the Dal, a few 
miles distant from Upsal. 

‘*The mill here was as rude and 
picturesqué an object as it is possible 
to imagine. It was built with the 


unplaned trunks of large fir-trees, as | 


brought down and heaped toge- 
ther by the force of the river. The 
saws are fixed in sets parallel to 
each other; the spaces between 
them, in each set, being adapted to 
the intended thickness for the planks. 
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A whole tree is thus divided in 
planks, by a simultaneous uperation, 
in the same time a single plank would — 
be cut by one of the saws. We 
found that ten planks, each ten feet 
in length, were sawed in five minutes ; 
one set of the saws working through 
two feet of the timber in a single 
minute. A ladder, sloping from the 
mill into the midst of the Cataract, 
rested there upon a rock, which 
enabled us to take a station in the 
midst of the roaring waters. On all 
sides of the Cataract, close to its fall, 
and high above it, and far below it, 
and in the midst of the turbulent 
flood, tall pines waved their shadowy 
branches, wet with the rising dews. 
Some of these trees were actually 
thriving upon naked rocks, from 
which the dashing foam of torrent 
was spreading in white sheets of 
spray. Another feature in this sin- 
gular scenery was presented by arti- 
ficial piers, projecting from the sides 
of the river, and constructed as 
snares for salmon ; nets being attach- 
ed to the piers. ’ Among the living 
objects were some of the chi! aren 
of the inhabitants, with their naked 
legs and red night caps, perched 
upon the different crags over the 
Cataract, and calmly angling, with 
the utmost indifference, either to 
the terror or the grandeur of the 
spectacle to which they were oppo- 
sed. The bridge below the Cataract, 
although built entirely of timber, 
seemed strong, and well contrived 
to sustain the concussion to which it 
was liable. Its piers were defend- 
ed by a series of treble wedges, 
such as we had never seen before. 
Many of our stone bridges in Eng- 
land have been carried - away in Si- 
tuations where the pressure of the 
water has never equalled that which 
is here experienced, and where a 
similar mode of resistance might, 
probably, have saved them.”’ 

The structure in question, (of 
which Dr. C. has given a pleasing 
engraving,) is stated to be formed by 
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the juxta position of the trunks of| 


trees sloping toward the torrent, so 
as to meet it in this manner ; one of 
these treble wedges being opposed 
in front of every pier. The up- 
per tier of this projecting wedge, 
being hollow, is filled with large 
stones. 

In his progress, our author had an 
opportunity of observing several 
Swedish forges at work: the excel- 
lence of the Swedish iron, he in- 
forms us, is, in no respect, owing to 
any improvement in the process of 
forging the metal ; for, in the simple 
machinery necessary for this pur- 
pose, the Swedes are rather behind 
than before other nations. It is the 
quality of the ore which gives such 
a decided superiority to their bar 
iron. This ore is a pure protozide, 
so nearly in the metallic state, as to 
be highly magnetic, with polarity. 
It sometimes contains from 80 to 90 
per cent. of metal ; and as it requires 
very little manipulation to render 
it malleable, so it is much fitter for 
the purposes to which it is applied 
than for casting, which would re- 
quire an ore of less purity. Of 
Gefle, a flourishing port on the 
Gulph of Bothnia, we have the fol- 
lowing description : 

‘< It makes a considerable figure as 
it is approached : it lies in the midst 
of pasture land, in a plain thickly 
planted with fir trees, with which the 
town appears to be surrounded. 
lis church is a handsome building, 
and, like all the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures in the north of Sweden, sur- 

rises the traveller by its grandeur. 
These edifices are all built by the 
peasants; among whom a great de- 
sree of emulation has been political- 
ly excited; the inhabitants of the 
different parishes endeavouring to 
outvie their neighbours in the state- 
liness, size, and beauty of their 
churches. Gefle is the principal 
town of Gestricia, and one of the best 
bordering on the Gulph of Bothnia, 
next to Stockholm. It contatns ten 
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thousand inhabitants, and is lighted 


with glass lanterns affixed to the 
houses. Vessels of four hundred 
tons burden are built here, and many 
large ships lie close to its quay, 
Those, however, of very considerable 
burden, are obliged to be lightened 
ina bay about half a league from the 
river’s mouth. This river, bearing 
the same name, runs through the 
town, which lies at a small distance 
from the sea. Gefle employs from 


sixty to seventy vessels in foreign, 


commerce, beside a number of coas- 
ters.. Its exports are, « bar iron, 
timber, deal planks, nails, tar, pitch, 
and potash ; its imports, corn, hemp, 


flax, and salt. One of the merchants, 


a Mr. Hennis, from whom we expe- 
rienced very polite attention, had 
fifteen ships trading to different parts 
of the world. Mr. Hennis was en- 
gaged in a manufactory for refining 
sugar; an article that bore, at this 
time, an enormous price in Sweden; 
nearly all of it coming from England. 
Indeed, it was considered so rare, 
that we afterwards found we could not 
make a more acceptable present to 
the mistress of a family, than a lump 
of loaf sugar. This manufactory had 
already proved very profitable to its 
owner, and the undertaking promis- 
ed to enrich him. He had in his 
stable a young bear, which he was 
engaged in fattening for his table; 
and spoke of bear’s flesh as a great 
luxury. There was nothing, he 
said, of which the animal was so 


fond as molasses; we-saw him dip 


some brown paper in molasses, which 
the bear took between his fore paws, 
sitting upright, and licking up the 
treacle with his tongue, so delicately, 
that he eat the whole of it without 
tearing the paper. Our inn here 
much belied its external appearance, 
which was very cleanly: we found 
the inside infested with vermin. 
We had been told that the largest 
bugs in the world would.attack us in 
Lapland ; but it would be difficult to 


match those which were prodigal of 
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their appearance in Gefle. The 
condition of an inn, probably fre- 
quented, too, by persons of all coun- 
tries trading to this part of Sweden, 
ought to be no. criterion of the state 
of the other houses in this town ; 
and to.judge of them from their out- 
ward appearance, every one of them 
may be considered as a pattern of 
neatness. The Yown-hall is large, 
and a very comely modern edifice. 
It was built by Gustavus the Third, 
who held his Parliament here, when 
Ankarstréim’* first tried to assassinate 
him ; but as the King kept himself at 
that time private, and surrounded 
by his guards, the design was frus- 
trated. The streets are straight, 
and in good order. An officer of the 
customs here examines the luggage 
of atraveller upon his arrival Per- 
sons so employed, have great temp- 
tations to knavery, and they generally 
betray it; but in other countries 
they wait until money-is offered, be- 
fore they compromise their duty for 
abribe. In Sweden, upon a promise 
of not performing it, they make a 
demand upon your purse; being, 
however, easily satisfied, and quite 
contented to leave your baggage un- 
touched, if you give them a few 
pence. We bought a fine live 
salmon, weighing twelve pounds, 
upon the banks of the Gefle, at the 
rate of two-pence the pound. After 
taking a walk by the side of the ri- 
ver, we returned to our inn ; and, 
although past ten o’clock, there was 
no appearance of night. We sat, at 
this hour, inaroom with a single 
windew, writing-with as much light 
as if it had been noon; and Mr. 
Hennis assured us, that a little to the 
north of Tornea, if we travelled ex- 
peditiously, we should yet find the 
sun above the horizon at midnight. 
The latitude of Gefle is 60°. 42". 
Few of the usual red-looking tim- 
ber huts, or log houses, were to be 
seen here; the dwellings were 
principally of a white colour; and 
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lj monly the case in Sweden; not ow- 


ing to paint, but to the colour of the 
Swedish glass, which is of an inferior 
quality. Viewed from the streets, 
however, this green glazing has not 
anunpleasing appearance. The wo- 
men seemed to have more beauty 
than commonly characterizes the 
Swedish females ; who, prone to in- 
dustry, and a rigid economy, by se- 
vere labour, and a spare diet, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of bad food, 
become often deprived of charms 
they would otherwise possess ; be- 
ing, what would be styled in Eng- 
land, hard featured.” 

On leaving Gefle, our author de- 
termined to travel through the night, 
as there was no danger of passing 
any object without seeing it; the 
night light and the day light being, 
at that time, nearly equal, and dark- 
ness having altogether fled for the 
present, even in the gloom of the 
thickest forests, from sun-set till sun- 
rise, Dr. C. could read the notes of 
the common post book, printed in a 
very small type, and in the Swedish 
language, without any light from the 
moon, which had then ended her 
last quarter. 

In the forests through which the 
Yoctor and his companions travelled, 
he says, ‘* we saw Ants’ Nests of such 
prodigious size. that we could hardly 
credit either the accounts given of 
them by the inhabitants, or the evi- 
dence of our senses. ‘They consist- 
ed of cones, formed by heaping to- 
gether the small leaves and fibres of 
the pines, to the height of four or 
five feet. In examining the materi- 
als used by the ants in building such 
astonishing monuments of their in- 
dustry and perseverance, we found 


branches which it would seem im- 


possible for these insects to raise. 
Compared with the labours here 
manifested, what are all the works 
of man! The Pyramids of Egypt, 
exciting such amazement, that igno- 
rant people have ascribed them to a 
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race superior to the human, are by 
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no means, when comparatively 
viewed, equally wonderful. Let 
the utmost accumulation of human 
strength, directed by the best intel- 
ligence, and called into action by 
the most powerful excitement, be 
so exerted as to produce even 
mightier monuments than any which 
the ancients have left, they would 
still be outvied by the cones which 
these little insects have built, asa 
nidus for their eggs and their off- 
spring.” 

As it is impossible to give our 
readers an idea of Dr. Clarke’s route, 
unless we could, at the same time, 
present them with the elegant maps 
which are interspersed through his 
volumes, we shall close our account 
of his travels, for the present, with 
the following interesting account of 
Bole, a small town in the north of 
Sweden, situated at no great dis- 
tance from the Gulph of Bothnia. 

‘‘ Here the houses are no longer 
painted red, as is common almost all 
over Sweden toward the South. 
They are literally log houses ;. con- 
sisting of the mere timber laid to- 
gether nearly as it has been felled ; 
being roughly hewn with an ax, the 
only tool used in building, and with- 
out anail in any part of them. Eve- 
ry man is his own carpenter and 
builder ; working without saw, plane, 
chissel, nails, or hammer. Many 
new houses had been constructed 
here: we saw one which was build- 
ing. The trunks of trees are piled 
longitudinally, and fitted at the cor- 
ners by a sort of dove-tail work. 
All these buildings, viewed from a 
little distance, resembled piles of 
timber heaped for exportation. Eve- 
ry man’s, premises constitute, of 
themselves, a little village, surround- 
ing a square court, the entrance to 
which is byagate way. The owner 
has a separate house for every thing 
belonging to him; with such facility 
and speed are these houses built. 
Moss alone is used in caulking. the 





interstices between the trunks of 


trees, where they do not fit close, to. 


keep out the wind and winter frost, 
As a covering for the roof, they lay 
on, first, the bark of birch trees, 
pressed down by poles placed trans. 
versely, and kept in their places b 

large stones laid upon them. We 
saw some of the houses in Upland 
so laden with masses of stone,’ that 
the inhabitants seemed liable to dan- 
gerous accidents, if any of them 
should happen to fall, or if the roof 
were to yield to so much pres- 
sure, when it becomes old and rotten. 
Constructed in this manner, each 
farmer has a house for his hay, ano- 
ther for his corn, a third for his pigs, 
a fourth for his poultry, a fifth for 
his goats, a sixth for his sheep, a se- 
venth for his cows, an eighth for his 
horses, and so for the rest of his 
stock. We saw no dwellings for 
poor persons ; the peasants ap- 
peared to be all farmers, or to be 
members of some one family holding 
land in cultivation. Every dwelling 
has, by the side of it, a lofty ensign 
of the climate, in a high conspicuous 
rack for drying the unripened corn. 
These machines make a great figure 
all over the country, as they are 
close to every house ;_ and some- 
times there are two, three, or four 
of them to one dwelling, which are 
seen at a distance, and announce to 
the traveller the proportion of arable 
land in the occupation of the land- 
holder whose dwelling he approach- 
es. In this part of Sweden, bread is 
baked only twice the whole year; 
but in many other parts of the country 
only once ; when a sufficient quan- 
tity for twelve months’ consumption 
is prepared in the form of biscuits, 
which are spitted upon rods, and 
thus placed beneath the roof of eve- 
ry house; the biscuits being ranged 
in rows over the heads of the inha- 
bitants, who, as they sit at their 
meals, take them down as they are 
wanted. This kind. of bread is 
made, for the most part, of rye flour, 





seasoned with aniseed; it has ab 
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acid flavour, and to us was always, much of that pleasant salt, which 


unpleasant. It is generally eaten by 
the natives, either in milk, or with 
large lumps of butter. We had an 
English servant, who, finding that the 
bread *became worse and worse the 
farther we pursued our journey to- 
ward the North, .was always longing 
for the very biscuit he had refused 


to eat in the province he left last; 


and ended with exclaiming, ‘‘ It is a 
pity that all who grumble at their 
hard fare in Old England, were not 
sent abroad, to learn What it was to 
be well off at home.” At Boéle, we 
saw an infant swaddled quite after |, 
the manner used in Lapland : it was 
lying upon the ground, packed up in 
a bag made of goats’ skin; the hair) 
being on the inside,‘ and nothing but 
the head of the child visible. 
This part of the country is’ infested 
with wolves, which prove trouble- 
some during the winter: but there 
are no bears.” | 


ee 


REVIEW. 


Letrers FRoM Asta ; bya gentleman 
of Boston to his friend in that place. 
New-York’: A. T. Goodrich & 
Co. 1819. 18mo. pp. 60. 


This is a pleasing little volume : it 
makes no lofty pretensions, yet is well 
worth buying and reading. What the 
writer saw on his voyage through the 
Archipelago, among the ‘isles that 
crown the Aigean deep ;”’ the ap- 
pearance and condition of the city of 
Smyrna; and the manners and cha- 
racter of the Turks, form the sub- 
The style is 
easy and animated; and while the 
author makes no parade of classical 
erudition, nor wastes his time in fu- 
tile endeavours to ascertain what 
ruffian hero was deposited beneath 
this or that heap of earth, he re- 
counts the most striking circumstan- 
ces that now distinguish the physical 
and moral aspect of those regions of 
old renown. His manner, also, has 


gives such zest to the narrative of 
an intelligent and fluent talker, when 
he tells to. a circle of listening 
friends, what he may bave seen and 
thought, in foreign lands. In _ his 
reflections, moreover, on the state 
of society, and the influence of in- 
stitutions, among the people he vi- 
sited, he appears to be euided by 
liberal principles and generous sen- 
timents. 

The first island at which he touch- 
ed, was Melos, of which Sifour is the 
‘capital town. The singular choice 

of a position for this town, ‘‘ the 
| peak of a high mountain,” as men- 
tioned in the following paragraph, 
may be regarded as an indication of 
‘the refined taste of the people, or 
_of the unhealthfulness and insecurity 
of the plain below, or of any thing 
else, except that spirit of enter- 
prize, ahd busy prosperous state of 
society, which are fostered and pro- 
tected by free institutions, and the 
general circulation of knowledge : 
the mode of travelling described, 
too, still more emphatically pro- 
claims the low condition of human 
life there, however high may be 
their residence. Indeed, the arts 
which civilize life, were born on 





|| plains, and have for the most part 


dwelt there. 

“The town of Sifour, the resi- 
dence of most of the inhabitants, 
struck me as very singular. It is 
situated on the peak of a high moun- 
tain, on the eastern side of the en- 
trance to the harbour, and appears, 
at first sight, as if it were inaccessi- 
ble. As this place was nearly three 
miles from that part of the bay 
where we anchored, we were under 
the necessity of mounting asses, in 
order to visit it, the excessive heat, 
and badness of the roads, rendering 
it very fatiguing to walk. We sat 
on two sticks, lashed together, in- 
stead of saddles—a rope was made 
fast round the nose of each of the 
animals, by way of bridle—and in 
place of whips, a little boy ran after . 
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us with a piece of iron, sharpened | 


at one end, with which he pricked 
the poor creatures, who show their 
disapprobation, by kicking and bray- 
ing incessantly. 

‘‘On entering the town, we were 
greeted by the shouts of children 
and smiles of women, to whom a 
pair of tight pantaloons was as great 
a curiosity as the Pyramids of Egypt 
would be to a Seminole Indian. 
The houses, which are of stone, are 
built nearly one on the ether ; that is 
to say, the space in front. of one 
house serves as the roof for the one 
below, and the streets are mere 
winding stair-cases.”’ 7 

The most valuable part of this 
book, are the letters concerning 
Smyrna. ‘lhey give a very distinct 
impression of the appearance of the 


city, of the aspect and customs of 


the people, how they live and _ act 
there, how they die and are buried, 
and the life which a foreigner passes 
among them. 

The appearance of Smyrna, as 
‘approaching it by water, is thus de- 

icted : 

‘‘ At day-light we doubled Cape 
Carabourna, and ran down the bay 
of Smyrna with a strong sea breeze, 
and about noon anchored off the 
town. 

‘‘On both sides from the cape, 
the country is highly cultivated ; 
olive and fig trees, with vineyards 
on the rising ground, render it ex- 
tremely beautiful ; but on approach- 
ing the port, the mind is filled with 
painful reflections, from observing 
the immense number of cypress 
trees with which the Turkish bu- 
rying grounds are filled—giving me- 
lancholy proofs of the dreadful ra- 
vages of that eastern scourge, the 
plague. 

‘‘Smyrna, situated at the bottom 
of a deep bay, surrounded on three 
sides by lofty mountains, at first 
sight appears like a large Indian vil- 
lage—the roofs of the buildings, 
which are generally composed of 
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wood, being painted red, and so 
very compact, that it is impossible 
to distinguish one from another : but 
a stranger can form no idea as to its 
size, it being located in a valley, 
rendering the nearest and most dis- 
tant parts only .visible. Frank 
Street, however, with the spires of 
the mosques, gives it something the 
appearance of a city.” 
The following is the account of 
the population and the various de- 


partments of that city, of-the style - 


of building, aid the modes of doing 
business : 

«The city of Smyrna is of great 
extent, and its population very nu- 
merous ; but as the Turks keep no 
record of births or deaths, it would 
be impossible to ascertain the num- 
ber. I have heard it stated, from 
one hundred and fifty thousand to 
two hundred thousand. 

‘* All the Europeans are indiscri- 
minately called Franks, and occupy, 
with few exceptions, one street, 
bearing their name ; it is about twen- 
ty feet wide, unusually spacious for 
this country, and extends nearly one 
half the length of the city. The 
fronts of their houses are protected 
by ponderous gates, secured at night 
with locks and chains, and from the 
back part to the bay, terraces, form- 
ing the roofs of magazines for mer- 
chandise, ~serve as walks, whence 
they have a ‘full view of the har- 
beur, shipping, and surrounding 
country.” 

‘* That part of the city inhabited 
by Armenians and Greeks, is built 
extremely compact—the houses are 
all of wood, painted in the most 
grotesque manner ; and as they are 
generally three stories in height, 
projecting over each other, the up- 
per apartments of opposite build- 
ings nearly meet, leaving but a small 
space for the hight to penetrate into 
crooked streets about six feet wide, 
having a gutter filled’ with ‘mud in 
the middle. 

** Advancing a little from the cen: 
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tre of business, to that part where 
the Turks reside, the streets become 
wider and cleaner, and’some of the 
houses belonging to the wealthy 
people are very large and decently 


- ornamented on the outside by paint- 


ings, but the windows facing the 
streets are generally closed, particu- 
larly those belonging to the apart- 
ments of the women, called the 
Harem. They, however, have an 
opportunity of seeing those who 
pass, without being. seen, having 
small holes bored through their shut- 


_ ters. 


‘Most of the merchandise for 
sale is placed on the outside of the 
shops, as is the custom throughout 
the East ; and as the people have 
but little idea of taste or regularity, 
you frequently see warehouses con- 
taining East India, Persian, and Eu- 
ropean manufactures, situated be- 
tween a butcher’s shop anda _ bake- 
house, the oven of the latter, and 
dead animals contained in the for- 
mer, exposed to the passengers in 
the streets. 

‘«'The frequent ablutions of the 
Turks during the day, particularly 
before prayer, have rendered foun- 
tains, which are generally consider- 
ed objects of luxury, absolutely ne- 
eessary ; and they are found in most 
of the Bazars, Khans, and principal 
streets ; one of them has been sup- 
plied with snow from reservoirs in 
the mountain for many years, a large 
amount having been left by a Turk, 
at his death, for that purpose ; and 
the man whose duty it is to replenish 


it, takes particular pains to invite | 


strangers, as they pass, to partake 
ef its waters.” 

One of the most striking traits in 
the character of the Mahometan 
nations, is the scrupulous care with 
which they observe the positive 
institutions and rites of their reh- 
gion; or, rather, to speak more 
definitely, it is wonderful, how ex- 
clusively their character has been 


moulded by-the operation of their 
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religious faith. In. christendom, a 
multitude of influences have gone 
abroad in society; and the efficacy 
of each, hae been so checked: and 
modified by the action of all the 
rest, that much reséarch and acu- 
men are requisite, to estimate the 
exact character produced, and how 
it has been formed. But in Asia, 
the character of the disciples of 
Mahomet, is to be traced right to 
the institutions and precepts of their » 
great prophet. .The history of hu- 
man society affords no parallel, in 
the impression left upon the world 
by any one man, to the Mahometan 
character ; centuries have scarcely 
given it a varying shade, or softened 
its harsh and bold outline. Among 
the best traits of these people, is 
their honesty. In this respect, 
christians have reason to blush and 
hang their heads at the comparison ; 
for it cannot be denied, that the 
value of their golden rule has been 
as forcibly exemplified in the breach 
of it, as in the observance. 

‘‘ Honesty, so often sought, and 
rarely found, among the*enlightened 
and religious communities of Europe 
and America, in this part of Asia, 
and in the Turkish dominions west 
of the Hellespont, stands unrivalled. 

‘‘Whether a sense of virtue, or 
moral obligations to each other con- 
tained in the pages of the Koran, is 
the cause, I am unable to say ; but 
all travellers who have visited this 
country, and are devested of preju- 
dice, will do them the justice to say, 
that theft is a crime almost unknown 
throughout the realms of the Grand 
Seignor. * * * * * * # & 

‘A merchant of Smyrna, having 
occasion to send about five hundred 
pounds sterling a distance of about 
four days journey into the country, 
requested his brokers to find a suit- 
able person! The first they met in 
the streets, although one of the low- 
est porters, was engaged for that 
purpese. 

“The gold was handed him in # 
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‘bag, and without even inquiring his }} 


mame, or residence in the city, he 
was directed to hand it to the mer- 
chant in the village, whose name 
was given him on a-piece of paper ; 
and on his return he should receive 
the amount agreed on, about five 
dollars, as a compensation for his 
trouble. | 

*‘On the eighth or ninth day he 
returned to the city, stating he had 
delivered the money, when he re- 
ceived his pay, and went to seek 
employment in the streets. 

‘* After an elapse of nearly a 
month, a letter from the merchant 
announced that he had not received 
the money, and expressed ‘surprise 
at the circumstance. This excited 
considerable alarm, particularly as 
it was almost impossible to find the 
messenger, having a second time 
neglected to take his name. After 
three days gearch, however, he was 


found, staggering through the streets 


with a heavy burthen on his back ; 
and being infofmed of the cause 
why they sought him, he laid it 
down, and exclaimed, *‘ God forbid, 
that I should wrong any man, even 
a Christian ;°’—** but,”’ he continu- 
ed, “1 will go back again at my own 
expense, and see who has the pro- 
perty : otherwise my reputation will 
be ruined!” ‘This speech had a 
curious effect from a man whose 
svhole real and personal estate would 
not, in all probability, have amount- 
ed to fifty piastres. 

‘© He departed, and arriving at the 
village, examined with a scrutini- 
zing eye every Christian he met, 
till at last the Greek, to whom he 
had given the ‘gold, presented him- 
self. ‘You have injured my repu- 
tation, like a dog, as you are,” said 
the porter, ‘‘and have taken from 
me that which belongs to another; 
but, thank God, you are found at 
last! I will take you to the Agha, 
and have you hung, that the world 
may-be rid of such a scoundrel.” 
The Greek, on his knees, begged 








forgiveness : *‘ I was in distress,” he 
said, ‘‘when I saw you ; ‘and having 
occasion for the money, I assumed 
the name of my neighbour! It was 
my intention to have paid him, be: 
fore he would feel any alarm as to 
the remittance. But spare my cha- 
racter ;. here is your gold, and here 
are five hundred piastres for your- 
self!”—The Turk allowed him to 
depart, took the money to the right 
owner, and returned with his pock- 
ets better filled than they had been 
during the whole course of his life.” 

‘*A ‘Turk was one night robbed 
of a camel, which he did not miss 
till day-light appeared. Going im- 
mediately to the Pacha, he related 
his misfortune. —‘‘ Is the rope cut ?” 
observed the latter. ‘‘It is,’’ re- 
plied the Turk. ‘* Then you have 
been robbed,” said the Pacha; * but 
remain here, and I will discover the 
person who has committed the act.” 
The camel was found, but ‘the bale 
of goods with which the animal was 
loaded was still missing. 

“The Pacha sent emissaries all 
over his dominions ; they came back 
in about two months, without having 
succeeded in finding the thief or 
goods! He despatched them a se- 
cond time ; and in about a week one 
returned, stating he had. seen an. 
Arab with a new jacket, and he was 
sure his circumstances would not afford 
him one of so good a quality !—** That 


}is the thief,’ said the Pacha; and 


ordering his guards, he went imme- 
diately to his house, and questioned 
him as to the means by-which he 
acquired this new garment: The 
Arab prevaricating, the Pacha order- 
ed a rope to be secured to one of the 
timbers across the room, and inform- 
ed him that, as he was to be hung, 
he might as well confess how he got 
the jacket. ‘I cut the rope,”’ said 
he, ‘* and let the camel loose, after 
securing the bale of cloth, which I 
have buried under the hearth.” 
The Arab was executed, the bale 
restored to the Turk; with the value 
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of that part which had been used by || 


the robber, and he continued ‘his 
journey without having been at any 
expense since he lost the merchan-: 
dise: This was the only instance of 
a robbery that happened in this Pa- 
cha’s dominions for upwards of twen- 
ty years. 

‘¢ While travelling, it is not uncom- 
mon to see a Janissary enter the 
Cafiné, heave several bags of gold in 
acorner, and go out to sleep with 
his horse! A merchant, returning 
from Constantinople’ to Smyrna, tra- 
velling early in the morning, saw a 
horse tied. to an olive tree, and seve- 
ral bags lying on the ground! Cu- 
riosity led him to examine them—he 
found that they all contained goid, 
and that several of the pieces had 
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nearly worked through the wr 
On looking around, he saw a Janissa- 
ry at some distance in a profound 
sleep. ‘‘ Friend,’ said the: mer- 
chant, on waking him, ‘‘ whose gold 
is that?’ ‘*I have charge of it,” 
was the reply: ‘*‘ But are you not 
afraid to leave it there?’ ‘* No,”’ 
said the Janissary, ‘‘ it can’t run 
away!’ ‘* But travellers may steal 
it,’ said the Frank. ‘* They can’t 
steal it,” replied the Turk, ‘‘ for at 
belongs toa man in Smyrna!” — 

Let us, who live under the bright 
light of Christianity, and upon whom 
have been showered the manifold 
gifts of righteous education, remem- 


ber that much will be required of || 


them to whom much has been given. 

It is seldom that, in this land of 
manual labour and active professional 
avocation, we have an opportunity of 
reading the observations of our own 
countrymen upon the aspects of so- 
ciety in°the old world. Any book 
of travels containing such observa- 
tions, excites, therefore, a peculiarly 
earnest curiosity, This is not only 
natural, but right. We have looked 
upon the world—upon the records 
of history, and the age that is passing 
—long enough through the eyes of 








We have always had 
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the great processions of all ages and 
countries exhibited through magni- 
fiers and reflectors of foreign con- 
struction, and tinged with foreign 
prejudices, and we are not quite 
sure that all we have seen has not 
been so distorted, or discoloured, as 
to have abused our minds and hearts: 
with absurd opinions and preposte- 
rous attachments. Next to looking 
upon men and things with our own 
eyes, the most satisfactory and safe 
way of obtaining information is 
through the observation of one who 
has had his intellect disciplined, and 
his affections nourished under the 
the operation of the same moral 
causes which have operated upon 
ourselves. Congeniality of charac- 
ter is almost as necessary as health- 
ful organs of sense, to enable differ- 
ent individuals completely to under- 
stand one another. This is the rea- 
son why books of travels, furnished 
by our own fellow-citizens, are pe- 
culiarly valuable, as well as attrac- 
tive ; and, also, why all that portion 
of our native literature, which is 
devoted to the description of foreign 
institutions and manners, ought to 
be liberally encouraged. With such 
views, we recommend the *“* Letters 
from Asia,” to the perusal of our 
readers. 


L.. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 


Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. Edin- 
burgh, 1819. 8vo. 3 vols. Se- 
cond Edition. 


This entertaining work, of which 
specimens have, from time to time, 
appeared in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, gives proof of its native 
stamina, not only by its popularity 
in the North, but by its circulation 
in our Southern regions, and. the 
consequent demand for a new edi- 
tion. Had we not, a priori, felt 
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well inclined toward it, from the 
pleasure it afforded us, this circum- 
stance would have entitled it to a 
notice in our pages. We need not, 
however, go at any length into in- 
troductory remark, since the ex- 
tracts which we shall make, will 
readily show that Peter’s Letters 
afford a lively and entertaining pic- 
ture of Scotland, Scotsmen, and Scots 
manners; .rather overcharged and 
evercoloured, it is true, but never- 
theless, perhaps more amusing than 
f- represented with the fidelity of a 
camera-obscura. 

The author, under the fictitious 
name of Peter Morris, M. D. ts in- 
cognito ; but it is shrewdly suspect- 
ed, that one of the persons most 

ken of in the publication, is the 
writer himself, who, to use a Scotch 
phrase for the blindness wrought by 
witchery, has adopted this mode of 
throwing glamour in the eyes of the 
public. We profess our inability to 
detect this fact ; for the ireny is fre- 
quently too recherché for an extra- 
local apprehension; and though we 
presume there cannot be many men 
so enthusiastic in their admiration of 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, &c. as the} 


pseudo Dr. Morris, yet we cannot 
put our finger upon the individual 

Several portraits adorn these vo- 
Jumes ; and the title page is fronted 
by one purporting to be of the au- 
thor, which is curious, as being exe- 
cuted in a new style, inv ented by 
Mr. Lizars, a clever Edinburgh ar- 
tist, and capable of being struck off 
by the common printing press. If 
this be really a new invention, we 
trust it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, for the specimen is very black 
and blotchy. 

We now take up the book for bet- 
ter examples of writing, than this 
portrait is of engraving in ‘‘ alto re- 
lievo.”” One of the Letters from 
Edinburgh, describing the triennial 
dinner in commemoration of Burns, 
mentions the following eminently 
characteristic trait of Scottish filial 


‘room was occupied. 
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of mind. 

‘** A gentleman who proposed one of 
these toasts, mentioned a little anec- 
dote, which gave infinite delight to 
all present, and which will do so to 
you. After the last of these triennial 
meetings, a pension of 50/. per an- 
num was settled on Mrs. Burns, by 
a Scottish gentleman of large fortune, 
Mr. Maule of Panmure. - One of the 
sons of the poet, however, has 


a medical capacity ; and, being for- 
tunate enough to obtain a situation 
of some little emolument, the first 
use he made of his success was to 
provide for his mother, in such 
a way as enabled her to decline 
any farther continuance of Mr, 
Maule’s bounty—conducét, as was 
well said, ‘‘ worthy of the wife and 
son of the high-souled Burnos”— 
one who, in spite of all his faults, 
and all his difficulties, contrived, in 
the true spirit of proud indepen- 
dence, to owe no man any thing when 
he died.”’ 

The folowing account of the stu- 
dents of the Northern Athens, ata 
lecture by the University Professor 
of Moral Philosophy (the favourite 
science of the country) Dr. I'— 
B , Is curious and pictortal. 

‘*{ could not find leisure for attend- 
ing the prelections of all the Edin- 
burgh professors ; but I was resolved 
to hear, at least, one discourse of 
the last-mentioned celebrated per- 





good time, and took my place in a 
convenient corner of that class room 
to which the rising metaphysicians of 
the North resort with so much ea- 
gerness. Before the professor ar- 
rived, | amused myself with survey- 
ing the well-covered rows of bench- 
es with which the area of the large 
I thought I 
could distinguish the various de- 
scriptions of speculative young men 
come thither from the different 








quarters. of Scotland, fresh from the 


affection, and honest independence — 


since that time, gone out to India in - 


son. So I went one morning in: 
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first zealous study of Hume, Berke- | distinction between sensation and 


ley, and Locke, and quite sceptical 
whether the timber upon which 
they sat had any real existence, or 
whether. there was such a thing as 
heat inthe grate which was blazing 
before them. On one side might be 


seen, perhaps, a Pyrrhonist from 


Inverness-shire, deeply marked with 
the small-pox, and ruminating upon 
our not seeing double with two eyes. 
The gaunt and sinewy frame of this 
meditative mountaneer—his hard 
legs set wide asunder, as if to take 
full advantage of their more usual in- 
tegument, the philabeg—his features, 
bearing so many marks of the imper- 
fect civilization and nomadic exis- 
tence of his progenitors—all toge- 
ther could not fail to strike me as 
rather out-of place in such a situa- 
tionasthis. On the other side might 
be remarked one whoseemed to be an 
embryo clergyman, waiting anxious- 
ly for some new lights, which he 
expected the coming lecture would 
throw upon the great system. of 
Cause and Effect, and feeting rather 
qualmish after having read that morn- 
ing Hume’s Sceptical. Solution of 
Sceptical Doubts. Nearer the pro- 
fessor’s table was probably a crack 
member of some crack debating club, 
with a grin of -incorrigible self-com- 
placency shining through his as- 
sumed frown of profound reflection— 
looking, as the French say, as grave 
as a pot-de-chambre—and longing, 
above all things, for seven o’clock in 
the evening, when he hoped him- 
self to assume a conspicuous position 
behind a green table, with a couple 
of candles upon it, and fully refute 
the objections of his honourable and 
eloquent friend who spoke last. A 
little farther to the right might be 
observed a fine, healthy, well-thri- 
ven lad from Haddingtanshire, but 
without the slightest trace of meta- 
physics in his countenance—one who 
would have thought himself much 
better employed in shooting crows 
en Leith sands, and in whom the 
Ver. 1 $4 
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volition excited nothing but chagrin 
and disgust. 

> * Throughout the whole of this 
motley assemblage, there was a pro- 
digious mending of pens, and folding 
of paper, every one, as it appeared, 

having arrived with the determina- 
tion'to carry away the Dicta Magis- 
trt, not in his head only, but in his 
note-book. Some, after having com- 
pleted their preparations for the bu- 
siness of this day, seemed to be con- 


ning over the monuments of their 


yesterday’s exertion, and getting as 
firm a grapple as possible of the 
last links of the chain, whereof a 
new series was about to be expanded 
before them. There was a very 
care-worn kind of hollowness in 
many of their eyes, as if they had 
been rather overworked in the 
business of staring upon stenogra- 
phy; and not a few of their noses 
were pinched and sharpened, as it 
were, with the habitual throes and 
agonies of extreme hesitation. As 
the hour began to strike, there arose 
a simultaneous clamour of coughing 
and spitting, and blowing of noses, as 
if all were prepared for listening 
long to the lecturer, without disturb- 
ing him or their neighbours ; and 
such was the infectiousness of their 
zeal, that 1 caught myself fidgetting 
upon my seat, and clearing out for 
action like the rest. At last, in 
came the professor, with a pleasant 
smile «pon his face, arrayed in a 
black Geneva cloak, over a snuff- 
coloured coat and buff waistcoat.. He 
mounted to his elbow chair, and lud 
his papers on the desk before him, 
and in a moment all was still as :he 
tomb of the Capulets—every eye 


filled with earnestness, and every 


pen filled with ink.”’. 

The Scottish claim to pre-emi- 
nence in a less intellectual -sczence, 
viz. dancing, is disputed by the at- all 
Peter. He says, 

‘It is agreat mistake under which 


the Scotch people lie, in supposing 
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426 Peter’s Letters to 
themselves to be excellent dancers ; 
and yet one hears the mistake re- 
echoed by the most sensible, sedate, 
and dance-abhorring Presbyterians 
one meets with. Ifthe test of good 
dancing were activity, there is, in. 
deed, no question, the northern 
beaux and belles might justly claim 
the pre-eminence over their breth- 
ren and sisters of the south. In 
an Edinburgh ball-room, there ap- 
pears to be the same pride of bustle, 
the same glorying in muscular agi. 
tation and alertness—-the same 
“* sudor wmmanis,”’ to use the poet’s 
phrase, which used of old to distin- 
guish the sports of the Circus or the 
Campus Martius. But this is all: 
the want of grace is as conspicuous 
in their performances as the abun- 
dance of vigour. We desiderate the 
conscious tower-like poise—the easy, 
slow, unfatiguing glide of the fair 
pupils of D’Estainville. To say the 
truth, the ladies ip Scotland dance in 
common pretty much like our coun- 
try lasses at aharvest-home. They 
kick and pant as if the devil were in 
them ; and when they are young and 
pretty, it is undoubtedly no disagree- 
able thing to be a spectator of their 
athletic display ; but I think they are 
very ignorant of dancing as a science. 
Comparatively few of them manage 
their feet well, and of these few what 
a very insignificant portion know 
any thing about that equally impor- 
tant part of the art—the management 
of the arms! And then, how absurdly 
they thrust out their shoulder blades! 
How they neglect the undulation of 
the back! One may compare them 
to fine masses of silver, the little 
awkward workmanship bestowed on 
which rather takes from, than adds 
to the natural beauty of the materi- 
als. As for the gentlemen, they sel- 
dom display even vigour and anima- 
tion, unless they be half cut—and 
they never display any thing else. 
It is fair, however, to mention, 


a 


that in the true indigenous dances of 


his Kinsfolk. [vox. 1, 
(the few times I have seen it,) these 
defects seem, in a great measure, to 
vanish, so that ambition and affecta- 
tion are, after all, at the bottom of 
their bad dancing in the present. day, 
as well as of their bad writing.. The 
quadrille, notwithstanding, begins to 
take with the soil, and the girls can 
already go through most of its ma- 
neeuvres ‘without having recourse to 
their fans: But their beaux conti- 
nue, certainly, to perform these 


would move the utmost spleen of a 
Parisian butcher. What big, lazy, 
clumsy fellows one sees lumbering 
cautiously, on toes that should not 
be called light and fantastic, but ra- 
ther heavy and syllogistic. It seems 
that there goes a vast deal of ratioci- 
nation to decide upon the moves of 
their game. The automaton does 
not play chess with such an air of 
lugubrious gravity. Of a surety, 
Terpsichore was never before wor- 
shipped by such a solemn set of de- 
votees.”’ 

The dandies of Edinburgh, it ap- 
pears, are also far behind their Lon- 
don compeers ; but we have not room 
for the very humorous argument on 
this subject, which occurs m the 
third volume, page 108to 118. The 
soil of Glasgow seems to us to offer 
a more marked variety of character, 
and we prefer taking our next quota- 
tion from the learned Doctor’s lucu- 
brations on that great emporium of 
Scottish commerce. Walking through 
the Green to the Clyde; and after 
noticing the fine game of Golf, we 
are informed, 

‘“‘ Nearer the margin of the river, 
which is really a very grand stream 
here, another wide division of the 
meadows seemed to be set apart for 
|the purposes of a washing green. 
It is here, upon the fine green turf, 
that the servant maids of Glasgow 
|| love to spread forth their bleaching 
linen before the sun, wringing the 
sheets, and giggling at the. pass 








the country, above all, in the reel, 


ers-by. It is here that the corpora 


new-fangled evolutions in a way that - 
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takes his forenoon lounge, with his 
Waterloo medal, and perhaps enters 
into some interchange of repartees 
with the rosy and joyful damsels ; so 
that from less to more, he is: ulti- 
mately, it may be, induced to add 
from among them a fifth or sixth 
wife, to the list of those whom he 
has already left weeping at Cork, at 
Manchester, at Hull, at Dundee, and 
elsewhere. In the present case, 
the devoted victim leans over her 
watering pan, and admires his sinewy 
limbs, gracefully and freely exhibited 
beneath the scanty covering of the 
regimental philabeg; his spirited 
style of flourishing a sixpenny rat: 
tan—the knowing cock of his eye— 
and~the readiness of his retorts— 
and, alas! reflects not how often, and 
how fatally, the same fascinations 
may have been practised before— 
Non sola comptos arsit adulteri 
Crines, et aurum vestibus illitum 
Mirata, regalesque cultus, 

If, perhaps, a shoemaker, or any 
other common mechanic, happens to 
pass the group, he is sure to be made 
the butt of their wit; and, in fact. 
appears but a poor sneaking devil 
for the time, although, perhaps, he 
treated them with curds and cream 
on Sunday last. Even a gentleman’s 
servant figures to disadvantage ; his 
showy livery cannot rival the regales 
cultus; and a lamp lighter is exe- 
crable, and fit only to be shuddered 
at by these fine ladies. But, as | 
said before, the devoted victim thinks 
only of him in scarlet; and while 
the deep tones of his voice sink into 
her ears, the river appears to flow 
more smoothly than it ever did 
before; .and the fields to look fresher 
than ever summer could make them 

She remembers the day, when the 
news of the glorious 18th of June 
arrived ; the enthusiasm with which 
her master read dloud the news- 
paper at the breakfast table; the 
green branches that adorned the 
streets during the forenoon, and the 


charming dazzle of the windows, 
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when she walked out to see the 
illumination in the evening. The 
remembrance of all these fine things 
rushes bright upon her fancy; and 
having once more surveyed the 
strapping corporal from head to 
foot, her fate is determined. 

«< Those of the damsels engaged in 
the actual occupation of washing 
the linen, were also worthy of seme 
notice on account of the peculiar 
way in which they go about their 
operations. The greater part of 
their work is done, not by means of 
the hands, but the feet, each maiden 
standing in her tub, and thumping 
below like an Italian grape-treader, 
her petticoats being kilted conside- 
rably above the knee, and her ivory 
limbs frothed over half the way up, 
with the light foam of the ocean ‘of 
suds which their extremities agitate. 
Some might turn away from this ex- 
posure as somewhat indelicate ; but 
I confess I had a pleasure in seeing 
it ; for I consider it as an interesting 
relic of the fearless purity of the 
olden times. But, indeed, I thinka 
group of girls washing linen, in what- 
ever way, is always a pretty spec- 
tacle, and revives pleasing ideas 
concerning the simple fashions of 
antiquity ; when the daughters of 
kings used to think no shame of ask- . 
ing their fathers’ regal leave to go 
out and wash their own smocks, 
and the shirts of the princes their 
brothers; representing, too, the 
propriety of majesty itself making 
a clean appearance at the council 
board ” 

The description of a brother 
lounger, encountered a little further 
on, in the promenade where the 
bare-legged washers occur, is, we 
think, one of the most truly national 
drawings in the work; and though 
rather too long, we select it as a 
concluding example of the writer’s 
manner and powers. 

“* | continued my stroll along the 
hreezy banks of the river for a con- 


siderable space ; but at length found 
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myself a little fatigued, and sat down 
on one of the benches, which occur 
every now and then by the side of 
the walks. I had not sat long till | 
perceived a brother lounger advan- 
cing toward me from the opposite di- 
rection, ina meditative attitude ; and, 
surveying the man, | thought"*could 
distinguish him to be one of that 
class of philosophical weavers, with 
which the west of Scotland is known 
to be so plentifully stocked. Nor 
was | mistaken. The man edged to- 
ward the bench, and soon took bis 
place within a yard of me, with an 
air of infinite composure. Being 
seated, he cast one or two sidelong 
glances upon me, and then fixed 
his eyes in a very speculative stare 
upon the water, which rippled with- 
in a little distance of his feet—while 
I, on my part, continued less politely 
to study him with the eye of a tra- 
veller and a craniologist. He was 
tall and.slender in his person, with 
a bend forward, acquired, no doubt, 
through the stooping demanded by his 
vocation—considerably in-kneed and 
splay-footed—but apparently strong 
enough, and nervous.in every part of 
his muscular frame. He was clad 
in a very respectable short coat of 
blue—a waistcoat of deep yellow 
ground, with thin purple and green 
stripes crossing each other upon it ; 
a pair of corduroy breeches, un- 
buttoned at the knees ; a thick pair 


_ of worsted stockings, hanging loosely 


about his legs; and a dark red co- 
loured cravat. He seemed te be a 
man of about fifty years of age, and 
when he took off his hat to cool him- 
self, the few lank hairs which es- 
caped from below a small striped 
night cap on the top of his cranium, 
were evidently of the same class 
with those of the Ghost in Hamlet : 
the ‘‘ sable silvered.”” As to his 
face, its language was the perfection 
of self-important non-chalance. <A 
bitter grin of settled scepticism seem- 
ed to be planted from his nostril on 
¢ither side, down almost to the peak 








me 
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of his long unshorn chin; his eye- 
brows were scanty and scraggy, but 
drawn together in a cynical sort of 
knot; and, altogether, the personage 
gave one the idea of a great deal of 
glum shrewdness in a small way. | 
should have mentioned that he hada 
green apron,(the symbol of his trade,) 
wrapped about his: middle, beneath 
his upper garment; and that he held 
a number of the Edinburgh Review, 
twisted hard in his left hand. ‘* This 
is a hot day, friend,” said I, willing 
to enter a little into conversation. 
The fellow’s features involuntarily 
relaxed themselves a little on the 
greeting, and he answered very civil- 
ly, ‘“* Middling warm, sir ; Ye’ll have 
been taking a walk?” ‘I have,” 
said I, ** and [ am glad I came this 
way, for I think the town looks bet- 
ter from where we are than any- 
where else I have been.” ‘‘ Ye’ll 
be only a stranger, sir? Indeed, | 
might have kenn’d by your language 
ye were fra the south.” ‘ I only 
came to Glasgow two days ago,” 
said I. ‘* Glasgow’s a very grand 
ceety noo, sir; a very grand ceety ; 
there’s no the like o’t in Scotland 
hooever. I have seen Manchester 
in my time, but Glasgow clean dings 
baith it and Edinburgh, and I believe 
it does most places; we’ve a noble 
situation here, sir; a pretty river, 
navigable quite up to the Broomie- 
law, for sloops, brigs, and gabbarts, 
and it might be made passable quite 
up to Hamilton, but the folk here 
are keen to keep it to themselves ; 
and it’s natural it should be sae.’ 
‘* The weather is, in general, very 
wet hereabouts ?” said I, ‘‘ you have 
very seldom any such stretch of 
dry weather as the present.” ‘‘ Very 
seldom, sir; and i think it may be 
dooted whether it is not lucky it is 
sae ; the agriculturist, no question, 
is against the tangweets, but the 
commercial interest is uppermost 
here, sir; and what wad come of 
the Monkland Canal, think ye, if we 
had not a perpetual drizzle to keep 


eep 


fire. 
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the springs running ? There’s reason 
for a’ thing, sir; if folk could see 
it.’ ‘Is that the last number of 
the Review, friend?” said I, “ has 
it just come out? <‘ It is the last 
number, sir, but it is not just come 
ot; I ken not how it is, but altho’ 
I’ve gane every ether morning to 
the leebrary, I’ve never been able 
to get a haud o’t till yestreen ; and 
noo that.I have gotten it, | think not 
that-muckle o’t; it’s very dremgh ”’ 

‘* Are the weavers hereabouts 
discontented with the present state 
of things in general ?”’ said 1; ‘ or 
are you singular in your opinions 
about political matters? I have 
heard a great deal of the men of 
your profession in this neighbour- 
hood; and I see I have not been 
misinformed. Some years ago, seve- 
ral Glasgow. and Paisley weavers 
were examined before the House of 
Commons, and they got great credit 
for the appearanee they made.” 


_“Troth,” replied my friend, “‘there’s 


no question the maist feck o’ us are a 
little ill pleased with the gate things 
are ganging; but as you say, sir, 
the operatives here are a tolerably 
well-informed class ; we tak a philo- 
sophical view of what’s gaun on; 
but we have nane ef your rampa- 
ging Luddite gowks hereawa. Na, 
na—we had a braw lesson in the 
ninety-three, and it will no be for- 
gotten in a hurry-—let me tell you 
that, sir. We have an auld Scotch 
saying—the burnt bairn dreads the 
But, as Dauvid Hume says, 
honest man, there’s no resisting the 
general progress of opinion. The 
march of intellect will carry a’ be- 
fore it, sir. 

“1 believe it is pretty weel ac- 
knowledged noo that this is the coun- 
try for abeelity ; and yet I suppose 
it is no sae muckle-~ony natural 
superiority on oor part, but just 
oor education that lifts us so much 
above our neighbours. I[ know 
what the state of the English nation 


is myself; | ence wrought the most 
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of twaryears with M‘Taffie and Com- 
pany, in Manchester.” ‘* You have 
all the advantage,” said I, ** of being 
taught to read’and write ; that is a 
great blessing. for which you are 
obliged to your Kirk.” ‘* Ye have 
mentioned the greatest of oor obli- 
gations to it with which I am ac- 
quainted; it wad be weel, in m 
mind, if ‘Parveliial Schools were a’ 
the kirk establishment in Scotland.”® 
‘* You are a Dissenter, I suppose ?”” 
said I. ‘* No, truly,” was his an- 
swer; ‘there would be few Se- 
ceders, if a’ body cared as little 
about thae things as I do. But the 
world will become enlightened bit 
by bit. Dauvid Hume has wee! re- 
marked, that there is no resisting the 
silent progress of opinion. What 
think you, sir, of the doctrine of the 
perfectibility of the species ?”’ ‘* tn 
truth, friend,’ said "I, “* that is a 
point on which I have not yet been 
able to come to any very deter- 
minate opinion; but I think you 
said you did not belong to any of 
the dissenting bodies here. You go 
to church, then, I suppose, in spite 
of any of your little objections to 
the establishment.” Objections !— 
Lord bless you, sir, f have nae ob- 
jections to the church ; in the pre- 
sent state of things, I’m persuaded 
the kirk is as good as any thing that 
could be put’in its place; and I’m 
far from being clear that it would do 
tc want some religious establishment 
for some time to come yet. {If poor 
Thomas Paine had been spared— 
but perhaps—(taking himself up)— 
perhaps ye may’be of another way 
of thinking; I wish to say nothing 
unceevil,”’ added he, with a most 
condescending grin,—** I hope I shall 
always respect the prejudices of my 
fellow-citizens—they are not to be 
trifled with, however erroneous.’ 

‘* My good friend, ” said I, “* do sit 
put yourself into any alarm ; J assure 
you my feelings are in no di ager. 
[ am to suppose that you don’t make 
a practice of going to church. Does 
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not that appear singular in this part 
of the country, and give offence ‘to 
the majority?” ‘* Troth,” said he, 
‘* to tell you the plain fact, 1 would 
not be so very heeding about the 
majority oot of doors ; but a person 
of a liberal turn in my line of life, 
cannot always be sure of peace in 
his own house and home. The 
women, says Hume, were always 
the chief friends of every super- 
stition, and so I find it, sir, and that 
in my own family. I’ve an auld 
mither, sir, a guid body too, in her 
way, that keeps me in perfect hett 
water. I cannot bring in Sandy 
Spreull, and Jamie Jamieson, and 
one or two more friends, to talk over 
a few philosophical topics on a Sab- 
bath’ at e’en; but we’re worried— 
clean worried—with the auld wife's 
bergin about infidelity and scoffing— 
and sic like—why, it’s only Martin- 
mas was a year, that when I was 
reading a passage from the Review, 
she gruppet the book fairly out of 
my hand, and had it at the back o’ 
the coal, and in a low, before ye 
could say Jack Robinson—but | bear 
with a’ that—as for the bairns, | 
find it absolutely necessary to allow 
her to take her ain way wi’ them. 
Puir things, theyll get light in 
time.” 

We cannot find farther space for 
the details of a Scotch country sacra- 
ment, which is ably delineated ; nor 
shall we intermeddle with the affairs 
of Scotch Whig and Tory politics, 
nor Scotch literary cabal, which are 
largely discussed in these letters, 
the writer of which is a rank Tory. 
Before closing with a few verses, on 
a rather rare phenomenon in the 
Presbyterian Church, a shooting 
clergyman, we may briefly observe, 
that there is a little too much of 
physiognomical and craniological dis- 

lay in these volumes ; that some of 
the alphabet capitals need a key for 
the general reader in our part of 
the world; and that the prominent 
defect of the whole is a sort of ex- 











aggeration, which often places the 
pictures in that sort of dubious class, 
which might be designated as _ be- 
tween a genuine study from nature, 
and a caricature. ‘The humour, the 
touches of living character, the in- 
telligence respecting the arts and 
literature of Scotland, of which 
there is a’considerable mass, how- 
ever, far more than compensate for 
these blemishes, and we can safely 
say that we do not often meet with 
a more agreeable production. 


From the European Magazine. 


THE SHIP OF THE DEAD. 


‘In the dreariest month of a dreary 
season, the ship Aurora sailed to- 
ward America from the Baltic with 
a small crew, composed of twenty 
German sailors, one female passen- 
ger, and a boy, the wife and son of 
the commander, Eric Hermanwald ; 
aman whose keen and fierce eye was 
almost the only interpreter of his 
wishes to his seamen, who seldom 
heard him speak, except in a strange 
compound of Saxon and Danish éx- 
ecrations. Gestures, furious grima- 
ces, and blows, were his usual elo- 
quence, even to his wife and child, 
though this miserable wife seemed 
sinking under the hardships of a long 
voyage to a bitter climate. They 
soon terminated the struggles of a 
broken heart; and her body’ was 
given to the sea. without even a look 
from her husband, or a tear from her 
darling boy, whose attention was fixed 
at that instant on a white bird which 
had fallen, exhausted by a long emi- 
gration, on the deck. He sprang to 
catch it as it lay gasping and flutter- 
ing; but a blow aimed at it by one 
of the crew, in wantonness or cruel- 
ty, fell on his hand, and crushed it. 
His father, who had seen the act, 
and the effect, levelled the offender 
at his feet, exclaiming in the Hano- 
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yerian dialect, which he had never 
been heard to use before—‘ Dog! 
the blood which drops from that boy’s 
hand is the richest in thy country.” 
‘«¢ More shall follow it,’’ said the sur- 
ly Saxon, putting his drawn knife 
suddenly into his own sleeve. The 
captain, construing this movement 
into a threat of assassination,. order- 
ed him to be instantly and heavily 
ironed. No one hesitated to obey, 
and Sturm was dragged to the yard- 
arm to receive his punishment ; but 
Hendrig, the commander’s son, leap- 
ed on his neck, and entreated par- 
don for the accidental blow he had 
received. Either the caresses of his 
child, or the silent submission of the 
mutineer, relaxed Eric’s wrath, and 
he scornfully bade him thank Hend- 
rig for his life. ‘*I will owe it to 
you, not to the boy,’ said Sturm, 
turning his back, ‘“] keep my ac- 
counts with men.’ 

At the third ia of that night, 
while the vessel was sailing tran- 
quilly, her Captain’s sleep was bro- 
ken by asingular noise. He roused 
himself, and found the door of his 
cabin barred against him. Eric’s 
frame was as vigorous as_ his spirit, 
and, seizing his cutlass and his pis- 
tols, he hurled the door from its 
hinges, and had mounted half the 
ladder with one step, when twenty 
knives and bludgeons assailed him. 
His desperate courage forced his 
way, and, thrusting his pistol into 
the powder-room, he called on the 
mutineers to see him fire it, at the 
instant that Sturm’s entered his back, 
and he fell dead. Sturm coldly put 
his foot on the body, and, seizing the 
boy, who ran shrieking to his father, 
said to his comrades, ‘“‘ We have 
closed accounts with the man—let 
me pay the child.” 

Seven or eight hours devoted to 
the madness of intoxication, buried 
nearly half the crew in sleep, while 
the. rest disputed to whom they 
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usurped. Wasted provision, empty 
casks, and broken weapons, strewed 
the deck, when the stupefied rufhians 
awoke, and found themselves driven 


far from their track. ies and com- 
mands, which all . d none 
obeyed, occupied the tim@that might 


have retrieved their error. They 
were urged rapidly forward by a 
south-east wind into a latitude beyond 
their chart, while despair, hunger, 
and the remains of delirious intem- 
perance, rendered the crew frantic. 
Cold and fogs increased their suffer- 
ings and dismay, till a few biscuits, 
and asmall cask of fresh water, were 
all that remained of their stock. 
These were soon consumed by two 
or three of the boldest desperadoes, 
and quarrels produced: by rage and 
frenzy saved nearly half the crew 
from the lingering tortures of famine. 
Those that survived assembled on 
the fifth day of their undirected 
course, to debate by what means 
they should avoid or delay their fate. 
Sturm presided at this gloomy coun- 
cil, and the first proposition was to 
throw the orphan-boy into the sea, 
and draw lots to decide what man 
should be sacrificed to preserve the 
rest a little longer. ‘1 have a right 
to command once, at least,’ said 
Sturm, laying his cutlass deliberately 
before him, and placing the half- 
starved and terrified child between 
his knees—‘‘ [ freed you from your 
captain, and now, without the mum- 
mery of drawing lots, [ will free you ° 
from this useless boy, and myself 
of a troublesome life. Give me one 
of the boats, a biscuit, and this child, 
and you may see what chance will do 
for you. 1 choose to die on land,” 
he added, with a deadly smile, ‘ for 
this boy’s father lies under the sea, 
and I could not rest there.” If ei- 
ther malice or craft lurked against 
him in the minds of his three com- 
panions, his stern and resolute tone, 
and the assent he gave so readily to 
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any opposition. But one of these 
men, more shrewd or Jess human 
than the rest, conceived that a speech 
in which such singular disregard of 


life was hi must conceal some 
sinister e. Seizing the cut- 
lass, whi@h Sturm had placed un- 


guardedly.out of his own grasp, he 
gave a signal which the confederates 






obeyed, and rolling Sturm with the | 


dying child in a wide sail cloth, they 
threw him into the smallest boat, and 
Jaunched it without oar or sail into 
the sea. As the current bore it 
from them, they saw the body of 
their captain rise breast-high above 
the water, and follow his murderer 
erect till both were out of sight.* 
Sturm, framed for desperate ef 
forts, and not yet subdued by hun- 
ger, soon released his arms and 
eyes from their covering, and found 
his little bark speeding toward an ob- 
ject dimly seen through the haze of 
those northern regions. When the 
distant object revealed itself more 
distinctly, Sturm perceived a ship 
whose bare masts seemed whitened 
by the frost of this dismal climate. 
Neither sails nor tackle were dis- 
cernible, but a few human figures 
were ranged en the forecastle, stif- 
fening and bleaching in the wind. 
Whether it moved by the force of 
the current, or from the steerage of 
invisible hands, Sturm dared not 
guess ; and perhaps the dizziness of 
hunger increased the seeming mo- 


- tion of the object he gazed on. He 


saw, as he believed, the Ship of 
Deoth, which every seaman of the 
Baltic and Atlantic expects to behold 
when his death-doom is_ certain. 
Suddenly it appeared to remain fixed, 
and Sturm felt his ewn boat. drawn 
toward it with such hopeless horror 
as the Belgian culprit feels when he 
approaches, step by step, the deadly 
embrace of his executioner. Sturm’s 
iron heart sunk under this slow and 


* This circumstance often occurs when a 
drowned body has reached a state of putre- 
faction. 
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| freezing summons to death, and, 


shrouding himself in the sail meant 
for his winding-sheet, he laid his 
head on the breast of the sleeping 
child, as, if in a sasctuary, and closed 
his. eyes. A violent concussion 
broke his trance, and the last instinct 
of nature enabled him to grasp firm. 
ly the substance on which he was 
thrown. It was ice, but the stron 
agony of struggling life gave his 
hands. sufficient power ; and a few 
moments restored his intellect enough 
te direct him into a hollow or cove 











made by fragments of a broken gla- 
cier. There lay a human skeleton 
white and almost crystallized; but 
beside it was a shape which, not- 
withstanding its crust of congealed 
snow, resembled a seaman’s bottle. 
Sturm broke it eagerly, and in the 
centre of .a mass of ice, found about 
a cupfull of such potent spirit as 
recalled almost all the vigour and 
warmth of his heart. ‘The child, 
muffled in the same sail-cloth which 
wrapped him, had shared his escape, 
and was soon made to partake the 
cordial he had found. His boat lay 
shattered into splinters among the 
spikes of ice which had entangled 
it; and Sturm, ascending one, per- 


‘ceived that the ice-island he now 


trod on, resembled the ribs and deck 
of a stately ship. A few columns 
of fantastic ice stood at unequal dis- 
tances, in postures strangely re- 
sembling statues of shrouded men. 
Sturm trembled as he looked, and 
his bewildered imagination gave to 
one of them the features and form 
of him he had murdered. He sank 
on his knees, and remembering the 
awful office assigned by superstition 
to the ship of Death, conceived 
himself selected to endure the weight 
of retributive justice. Fear, ex- 
haustion, and the fumes of spirit, too 
powerful for his weakened frame, 
produced the torpor which most re- 
sembles death, and oftenest precedes 
it in the midst of ice. He slept 





{till awakened by a torch and the 











ns 


en the morning which followed their | 
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touch of an old. man wrapped in a fur 
cloak, with a gigantic Newfound- 
land dog by his side. 

‘“* Are there not two of you here?”’ 
said the old man, raising his lighted 
pine -branch, and looking round. 
Sturm replied by feebly raising the 
sail-cloth’ and pointing to the boy, 
whose warmth, as he lay nestled in 
his breast. had. probably preserved 
his life. ‘* That is well,”’ rejoined the 
stranger:—‘‘'l'wo nights ago | dream- 
ed that five living creatures were in 
this Ship of the dead:—next night | 
saw but four; and this hour, my sleep 
showed me only two ‘Therefore | 
came, for to-morrow would have 
been too late.’? The Saxon’s blood 
ran still colder, while this aged seer 
and his sons placed him ina cot made 
of bear skins, and carried him as in 
a hammock toward a recess, where, 
stiffened in death, on each side of a 
burning fir-trunk, he saw two of his 
comrades in postures such as our poet 
has imagined for two enemies expiring 
together in the darkness of the last day. 
The body ofa third lay at some dis- 
tance, mangled as it seemed by vio- 
lence. The prophet’s family were 
inhabitants of a lonely creek on the 
coast of Labrador, not far from this 
isle of death; and Sturm suffered 
them to convey him with his helpless 
child to their little pinnace and 
hospitable hut. A few days spent un- 
der their bountiful and simple care, 
with the aid of such medicaments as 
superstition sanctifies, gave strength 
and hope to the solitary sailor. Yet 
he became silent and melancholy, 
replied in few words to their ques- 
tions respecting his shipwreck, and 
shunned all proposals to domesticate 
or ally himself with them. He worked 
diligently as a carpenter, and pro- 
mised his aid in constructing a better 
boat.’ They furnished him with ma- 
terials ; and after a year laboriously 
spent, ‘he completed a six-oared 
cutter, and witnessed the jubilee, 
which such an event produced, But 
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| revel, the fishermen found their old 


boat, the provisions they had stowed 
in it, their guest, and bis adopted son 
gone for ever. 

Many years after this adventure, 
Eric, Lord of Hermanwald, and his 
young heir, re-appeared at their es- 
tate inthe district of Hanover. This 
traveller, better known to the world 
as the Chevalier Megret, was one of 
the few who stood beside the unfor- 
tunate Charles XII. at the siege 
of Fredericshall, when he received 
the shot which ended his career; 
and Megret’s celebrated words— 
‘“‘ the play is over—let us begone’’— 
were. still remembered- by those 
who hated the traitor, though they 
loved the treason. Therefore he had 
quitted the associates and the scenes 
he then frequented, and the engineer 
Megret transformed himself into Ba- 
ron Hermanwald, proprietor of the 
large estate and Mountain-House of 
Heinnichshohe, from whence, after 
a short residence, he disappeared 
with his wife and only son. reporting 
among his neighbours and depend- 
ants, that his health required a 
visit to the South of Europe. ‘Ten 
years had elapsed when he an- 
nounced his return, and settled as a 
disconsolate widower and a professed 
misanthropist, in entire seclusion. 
No one sought to interrupt it; but his 
son, as he advanced to manhood, 
showed an uncontrollable genius for 
military affairs. He entered that ce-~ 
lebrated regiment which Frederick 
the Great made his chief pride and 
delight. Young. Hermanwald’s fine 
person and noble deportment, added 
tothe professional skill he derived 
from his paterna] tutor, entitled him 
to distinction in a corps so select; and 
he held a captain’s rank with such 
severe attention to.disipline as, Fre- 
derick himself could not havé ex- 
celled. Among the privates wasa 
youth about the same age, of ad- 
mirable proportions, and very en- 
gaging countenance, which bore’a 
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comparison even with his young 
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eommander’s, and had been noticed 
by the king when on parade. Fre- 
derick’s humour for multiplying and 
improving his favourite race is suf- 
ficiently well known, and the cir 

cumstance now connected with my 
story is upon record in his history. 
Taking his usual morning ride. with- 
out attendants, he saw a young Lithu- 
anian peasant girl, with the fine com- 
plexion and large stature peculiar to 
her province, gathering flax near 
his road. He called her, and writing 
a few lines on a slip of paper, bade 
her deliver it to Count Lieuwen at 
Konigsberg. The dollar which ac- 
companied this commission, did not 


blind the girl’s prudence. She knew | 


the keen blue eye and rapid gestures 
of her sovereign; and when his 
horse was out of sight, delivered his 
pencilled billet and piece of silver 
to a decrepid old woman who as- 
sisted her labours in the flax field 
Honest Gotha received them with 
great joy, and executed her task as 
speedily as she could. Count Lieu- 
wen’s surprise when he opened the 
paper and looked on the porteress, 
was extreme; for the message was, 
*¢ Marry the bearer of these lines to 
Hendrig, of the 4th, instantly, and 
see the marriage performed your- 
self.”” Lieuwen was colonel of the 
boasted regiment, and poor Hendrig 
obeyed his summons without any 
apprehension of the lot prepared 
for him, till the Count, with a smoth- 
ered smile, inquired if Gotha had 
any objection to the order, which he 


repeated to her. Her acquiescence, 


and the astonishment of his young 
subaltern were too ridiculous even 
for a Prussian officer’s dignity ; but 
the good dame, drawing Hendrig 
aside, whispered in his ears, ‘“ Sign 
the mock contract—it may save you 
from a worse.” Lieuwen laughed 
heartily, offered Hendrig two Tix- 


dollars and a marriage dinner to’ 


smooth the sacrifice, -which he 
knew his master’s temper too well 





to delay; and when Frederick saw 
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his favourite troop drawn out, he 
inquired if the marriage had been 
duly celebrated. Lieuwen’s smile 
provoked his curiosity, and he or- 
dered the new-jcined pair to stand 
before nim. Even Frederick could 
not resist the ridiculous contrast: 

bat presently changing his mirth to 
anger, he ordered their union to be 
instantly dissolved. Count Lieuwen 
was no less surprised when Hen- 
drig modestly, yet firmly, begged it 
might be permitted to remain valid, 
Frederick was more enraged than 
befere, and threatened him with an 
instant dismission from his colours. 
‘1 am proud of themsaid the young 
soldier, ‘‘ but much prouder of my 
wife.”? ‘* Fhou arta silly fellow,” 

returned the king—‘* and: thy wife 
will punish thee better than I.”’ So 
saying, and turning on his heel with 
his own sly smile, he left the bride- 
groom to the ridigule of his com- 
rades. No man understood the use 
of that powerful weapon better than 


|the captain of the regiment, young 


Hermanwald; and secretly envy- 
ing his. exquisite symmetry and natu- 


|ral grace, he did not disdain to use 


it against Hendrig. The bitter scoff 
which he levelled at him before 
they quitted the parade, provoked 
the private soldier to reply, ‘ If | 
was an officer, and your equal, | 
would answer you.”” ‘The regiment 
returned to its barracks, and on the 
following morning Hendrig found a 
sealed commission lying en his table, 


captain—‘‘ I was mistaken, and for- 
got myself. If you condescend to 
remember and. resent the affront, 
we are equals now, and the rampart 
will: serve for our private meeting 
at daybreak.’” Hendrig did not ne- 
glect the appointment; and_ first 
putting his right hand into the young 


mission with the other. ‘* I believe 
you are right,” said the generous 
boy, ‘* it ought to come from a bet- 





enclosed with these words from his 


offender’s, he returned him the com- 


ter hand.”? He said no more on the: 
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subject, merely returning Hendrig’s 
friendly gesture; but a few days after, 
Frederick himself gave the colours 
into his hand, asking him if he had 
any other wish—* I. do this to 
please myself,” added this kingly 
soldier—‘*‘ I must do something more 
to gratify your new friend, Herman- 
wald.”” Hendrig replied, that he 
could ask no greater honour than to 
serve by his side. 

From that moment an affecting and 
noble intimacy began between the 
youngensign and his seeming bene- 
factor. The decrepid old matron 
from whom it had sprung was never 
seen in public, and it was whispered 
that her husband gave her the larg- 
est part of his pay as the price of her 
quiet retirement. The first leave 
of absence was solicited by Herman- 
wald for himself and his friend, that 
he might introduce him, as he said, 
to the friendship and protection of 
his recluse father, Eric of Heinnich- 
shohe. They set out together un- 
attended, except by one person, to 
the Mountain House, situated among 
the Hartz territories in Hanover. 
The sun was just rising above the 
horizon, and a few thick clouds were 
gathered on the pinnacles of the 
surrounding hills. As the travellers 
ascended a pile of granite rocks 
called the Templeskanzel, they saw 
in the distance before them, among 
volumes of white clouds which rolled. 
like the billows of a hazy ocean, a 
semblance of a ship with bare masts, 
and human figures scattered on the 
deck. Young Hermanwald saw his 
companion grow pale, and fix his 
eyes intently on the apparition, 
which gradually sunk and disappear- 
ed. They pursued their way to- 
ward the Worm Mountaims, con- 
versing on the Giant Spectre of the 
Broken, which for so.many years 
has been the wonder of rustic Hano- 
verians, and the speculation of curi- 
ous - travellers. Hermanwald had 
wit and science ; and he talked in- 


, 
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geniously on those deceptions of 
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the atmosphere, and that morbid 
state. of the brain, which, without 
either prejudice or superstition, may 
combine to form certain images. 
‘* But,”’ said the person who accom- 
panied their route, ‘* what was there 
in the sunbeam or the vapours to 
create the likeness of a ship? We 
might have seen our own shadows 
on the Auchtermaunshohe, because, 
as learned men say, those clouds re- 
flect them; but where were the 
masts and the ship’s crew 2?” “ I did 
not say I saw them,”’ said Herman- 
wald gravely, and Hendrig mused a. 
long time before he answered— 
‘* Perhaps I have read and thought 
too much on this subject, because L 
wished to find an excuse or a reason 
for my feelings. Both have been 
easily found, and it is no shame to 
say | may be one of those who have 
been duped by recollected images 
too strongly impressed, or by the 
power which the eye possesses of 
presenting those images as if real. 
Cardan saw the apparition of a son 
he feared was in danger; and Dr, 
Donne saw the wife he loved so 
fondly passing through his room in 
Paris, with her long hair loose, and 
her dead infant in her arms, when 
both, in fact, were in London. 
These, and all that we hear of fami- 


liar demons or warning ghosts, seem 


very reasonably referred by modern 
physicians to the eye’s creation, not 
to wilful delusion or imposture; the 
eye being aided and swayed by such 
images as possess or disease the 
brain.* No wonder, therefore, if I 
saw, or thought I saw, the Ship of 
the Dead in that atmospheric mirror; 


* The visions of Ben Jonson, of Tasso, and 
many others more ancient, seem to be of this 
class. The first volumes of the ** Memoirs of 
Literature,” published in 1714, contain ve 
diverting instances; and Dr. Ferriar has col- 
lected some merry modern ones, especially the 
story of a Highland lady, who possessed one 
half of a gentleman’s ghost while her sister was 
visited by the other. Some of the Hanoverian 
rocks above mentioned, rudely resemble the 
ribs and stern of a ship, and thus might have 
produced the visionary Ship of the Dead. 
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or, if I now imagine that I see in the 
river which runs beside us, the up- 
right body of a man floating half- 
raised above the water, and looking 
sternly at us.’’ Hermanwald and 
his attendant paused, drawing back 
from Hendrig with surprise and hor- 
ror—'‘ ‘There is no such spectre 
visible to your eyes,” continued the 
young man. smiling faintly—** but ] 
have seen it in every flood and sea 
I have passed since my fifth year: 
and | see the same man with his 
lank wet hair, his large scarred 
forehead, and his hammock sewn 
loosely round his shoulders, moving 
by my side, whether | am on horse- 
back or on foot, alone or in com- 
pany; and his glazed eyes seem 
fixed on me, as it fixes now.” 

They were now at the foot of a 
shelving eminence hung thickly with 
black pines. intertwined over the 
narrow steps hewn between rocks 
which formed an ascent to the Moun 
tain House where the elder Her- 
manwald resided. A strange chant, 
proceeding from uncouth voices, in- 
terrupted the travellers’ discourse, 
and they saw a few lean hag-like 
figures creeping up the stony stairs, 
carrying vessels filled with water, 
and solacing their labour with a na- 
tional ditty, according to the custom 
of their province. ‘* Now,” said 
the young nobleman to his com- 
panion, ‘‘if English theories are 
right, your spectre ought to be, not 
a ‘drowned man with wet hair, but 
an industrious old dame in the shape 
of one of these; for they resemble 
your wife, whose image has the best 
right to be in your brain, if not in 
your heart”’ And laughing as he 
spoke, he entered his father’s por- 
tal foilowed by Hendrig and by one 
of these ancient women, who sud. 
denly thrust herself between the 
gates, and entered with them.* Sur- 
prised at such audacity, young Her- 
manwald turned back to punish it, 
and recognised Hendrig’s wife. His 
anger instantly seemed changed to 
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mirth; ‘and mistaking the paleness 


| of Hendrig’s countenance for an ex- 


pression of chagrin and confusion, 
he gave scope to his frolick temper, 
and seizing the decrepit beldame’s 
hand with a mock air of profound re- 
spect, ushered her ceremoniously 
in the presence chamber, where the 
master of the Mountain House waited 
for them. Already acquainted with 
the comic romance of Hendrig’s 
marriage, his son’s few arch words 
of affected introduction informed 
him how to receive the wrinkled 
and deformed creature he called the 
young ensign’s bride. He rebuked 
his son’s mirth with a side look of 
displeasure, and endeavoured to con- 
ciliate Hendrig by an air of serious 
courtesy to his strange follower. But 
his surprise was ‘great when the 
withered and infirm woman, gather- 
ing her tattered cloak under her 
arm, and putting back its hood, 
shewed a grim bare head, and limbs 
of most masculine proportion. Stalk- 
ing towards old Hermanwald, she 
stood erect before him, saying, ina 
voice which sounded as if from the 
depths of a vast cavern—* If thou 
art Eric of Heinnichshohe, who am 
1?°—The lord of the Mountain 
House was silent, and his son doubt- 
ed whether he looked on a human 
shape or on a spectre, such as the 
Giant of the Broken. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, the stranger drew 
forth the sleeve of a blue uniform 
coat, its cuff red with stains of blood, 
and held it near old Hermanwald, 
but he did not appear to view it with 
any feeling of surprise or dismay. 
‘* You mean to awe me with hints 
of murder,’ said he, suddenly as 
suming fierceness—‘ but | am no 
assassin—Eric of Heinnichshohe,— 
that is—myself, was cast upon the 
Ship of the Dead, and rescued by pro- 
vidential incidents. My son was with 
ine, and we escaped from Labrador 
together: the Aurora perished with 
all her freight and all her crew; 
though I, her commander, was ex 
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posed to the hazard. of a boat with- 
out rigging, and returned in safety.” 
Without changing his aspect or his 
attitude, the pretended female fixed 
a ghastly eye upon the impostor, 
and replied,—** If thou hadst been 
Eric, thou would have known Sturm 
the sailor, who threw his captain 
into the sea, and saw his body follow 
him even to the Ship of the Dead. 
And this boy well remembers that 
ship and that body, which have 
haunted us, sleeping, and waking, till 
this day. If thou wast Eric, thou 
wouldst have remembered the coat- 
sleeve of the king, whose blood was 
shed in Eric’s presence, when he 
who is now called Baron of Herman- 
wald, was the engineer Megret. | 
have kept it as a holy relic, as an 
evidence of my truth, and as a means 
of obtaimng justice. I killed my 
enemy, but his son shall have resti- 
tution.” 

And this singular man, whose 
wild yet noble spirit had borne him 
through every species of desolate 
danger and abject disguise, repeated 
this testimony. to the Aulic tribunal 
of justice. To rescue Hendrig’s 
inheritance from an usurping impos- 
tor, he avowed the murder which 
would have subjected him to death, 
himself, had not his judges pardoned 
his guilt to the father in consideration 
of his generous love for the son. 
And that son paid the beneficence of 
his young commander by sharing his 
restored estates with hia; while 
Sturm spent his remaining life in 
deep repentance and visionary mu- 
sings on the Ship of the Dead. 

‘“* No wonder,” said the leader of 
our tale-telling conclave, ‘‘ that a 
sailér should choose a sailor and a 
ship for his subject. Prepare your- 
selves for the legend of a super- 
stitious soldier ; the most prodigious, 


my last.” 
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From the Literary Panorama. 


A Tour duroiagh Sicily, in the year 
1815. By George Russell, of His 

* Majesty’s Office of Works. - Illus- 
trated by a Map and 18 Plates. 
8vo. Il. 1s. Sherwood & Co. 
London, 1819. 


This is an elegant and interesting 
publication. The author, (in com- 
mon with many other Englishmen,) 
having been driven from Rome by 
the approach of the French army in 
1815, proceeded, in company with 
some intelligent German gentlemen, 
to embark for the island of Sicily. 
We shall not detain our readers with 
any observations on the voyage, ‘or 
the general account of that island, 
which occurs in the earlier part of 
the volume, but shall introduce them 
to the city of Palermo, of which we 
have a pleasing description. Among 
the various objects of attraction 
which this place contains, Mr. Rus- 
sell failed not to visit the celebrated 
repository of the dead, in the Capu- 
chin Convent, situated in its envi- 
rons. In this cemetery 

‘« The fathers and brothers of the 
order, after their decease, are placed 
in rows, perfectly upright, their 
backs being supported against dwarf 
walls, erected for that purpose. 
They are habited in the same sort of 
dress they had been accustomed to 
wear during their natural life, and 
bear a ticket on their breast, which 
denotes the time of their decease, 
and likewise their age. 

** In this czmiterio we beheld, hor- 
ribly exemplified by the varied ap- 
pearances of more than five hundred 
human bodies, the grim tyrant death 
in all his different stages of decay, 
from the most perfect human, al- 
though cold and lifeless form, to, li- 
>. ay speaking, the mere skeleton. 

er the skeletohs fall to pieces, the 
bones are carefally collected and 





symmetrically arranged against the 


} walls, and the teeth are set in a se- 
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cies of mosaic work, and form the 
front of the altar. | 

** While contemplating this region 
of the dead, and expressing our sur- 
prise at the sight of so many human 
beings who once lived and moved, 
our cicerone placed his finger under 
the chin of one whose face we were 
then earnestly viewing, and raised 
the body from the ground, as though 
it had been of paper; so light had this 
withered emblem of mortality be- 
come.”’ 

Literature and science are de- 
scribed as being at alow ebb; fo- 
reigners, however, and especially 
the English, are received with hos- 
pitality and attention. But the in- 
habitants, being under the domina- 


tion of the Popish clergy, are ex-. 


ceedingly superstitious. The tutelary 
idol of Palermo is one Saint Rosa- 
lia, whose grotto our author visited. 
Her festival is celebrated with the 
utmost pomp and most extravagant 
rejoicings: though Mr. Russell had 
not an opportunity of witnessing its 
celebration, he has given us a lively 
description of it, derived from au- 
thentic sources, which we think will 
gratify our readers. 

‘The voluptuous, and, perhaps, 


monotonous life of the inhabitants of 


Pulermo is interrupted by the annual 
fete of Santa Rosalia, certainly the 


‘most brilliant and enthusiastic dis- | 


play of devotion which exists at the 
present day in Europe. But as we 
frequently find at the opera, that the 
splendour exhibited in the ballets 
and fetes often obscures the general 
interest of the spectacle, so in these 
rejoicings, we equally lose sight of 
Santa Rosalia, if, at the end of the 
fifth day, after a most tumultuous 
procession, we did not behold the 
shrine of this holy saint. 
«¢ The car upon which this shrine 
is borne, is decorated, or rather 
overloaded, with ornaments of every 
speciés ; it is drawn by forty mules, 
and filled bya considerable number 
of “musicians. This enormous ma- 
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chine, certainly the richest and most 
magnificent ever putin motion, com- 
mences its march on the first day, 
without the shrine, from the Mari- 
na, and tremblingly traverses the 
Cassaro from the Porta felice to the 
royal palace, situated at the other 
extremity of this street. A grand. 
display of fire-works here takes 
place, and the amusements of the day 
terminate by the Cassaro being 
splendidly illuminated. 


‘¢ This street, decorated alternate. - 


ly with porticos and fountains along 
its whole length, which is upwards 
of a mile, upon a plan rather con- 
cave, presents, on this occasion, a 
coup-d'eeil of the most pleasing na- 
ture. 

‘‘ The people quietly promenade 
the Cassaro until midnight, when 
they retire, and the coaches of 
the nobility arrive and take posses- 
sion. The gravity of the Sicilians 
is conspicuous during the celebra- 
tion of this festival: they partake of 
all its gayeties and pleasures with- 
out manifesting the slightest exter- 
nal symptoms of delight ; and the va- 
rious Ceremonies pass off with a per- 
fect regularity which never requires 
the interference of the police, al- 
though upwards of one hundred 
thousand persons are assembled to- 
gether on the occasion. 

‘*The principal amusements of 
the second day consist in their races : 
youths about twelve years of age 
ride the horses without saddle or 
bridle, and it is astonishing to see 
with what address they keep their 
seats. The horses are assembled 
and arranged behind a cord, where 
there is considerable difficulty to re- 
tain them: the animals being full of 
ardour, and, as it were, conscious 


they are going to contend for the” 


prize, seem to strive to prevent 
each other from getting the fore- 
most. 

‘* Upon one of the senators, who 
is stationed in a species of booth, 


sounding a bell, the little jockies in- 
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stantly mount, and sit well advanced 
towards the shoulders, with their 
head almost reclining upon the neck 
‘of the horse. At the second sound 
the cord falls ; the horses then set 
off, and, by the discharge of a can- 
non, the people are informed that 
they are on the way ; the crowd im- 
mediately opens, arid leaves a free 
passage for them to pass. Another 
senator, who is stationed at the ex- 
tremity of the course, adjudges the 
prize; after which, the little jockey 
who has been successful, is carried 
in triumph, decorated with a golden | 
eagle suspended around his neck, 
amid the acclamations of the assem- 
bled people. — 

‘The horses are generally the 
property of rich individuals, and are 
trained and fed the whole year for 
this express purpose. The races 
occupy part of three days; the first 
is between country horses, the se- 
cond between mares, and the third, 
which is by far the most rapid, be 
tween Barbary coursers. 

‘* The amusements of the second 
day are completed by the car return- 
ing from the royal palace.to the Ma- 
rina, stopping. almost every ten 
paces in order that the numerous 
spectators may enjoy the music: the 
car, as well as the Cassaro, are again 
most splendidly illuminated. 

‘<The third day commences with 
another race, and the car also repeats 
its journey from the Marina to the 
palace. In the evening there is a 
grand display of fire-werks upon the 
Marina : andthe buildings contigu- 
ous to the port, as well as the Cas-. 
sero, are again illuminated in such a 
superb manner, that, viewed from 
the bay, it fills the imagination with 
the idea of an enchanted city. 

“ The diversion of the fourth day 
azain commences wkh the course. 
Without comparing these races with 
those which take place in England— 
yet, from their rapidity, they are in. 
no respect less interesting—the 
horses’ generally run the avhole, 
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length of the Cassaro, which is up- 
wards of a’mile, in less than a ‘nal 
nute and a half. 

‘‘ The evening of this day is par- 
ticularly distinguished by a specta- 
cle altogether new, and of which it 
is impossible to form an idea without 
having witnessed it. This superb 


spectacle is the illumination of the 


cathedral, .which is executed in a 


-manner truly enchanting. The in- 


terior of this vast edifice is so deco- 
rated, that the most pleasing effects 
are produced by merely introducing 
such trifles as fringes, garlands of 
various coloured papers, silver tis- 
sue, little pteces of glass, and many 
other articles of even less value : the 
whole is, however, so well ar- 
ranged, and the church is lighted 
with so much taste, that, upon en- 
tering, it presents to the imagination 
the idea of being within the precincts: 
of a fairy palace. 

‘The fifth and Iast day is cele- 
brated by a long and continued pro- 
cession, which commences shortly 
after the setting of the sun, and con- 
tinues till one hour after midnight. 
It is upon this occasion that all the 
taste of the inhabitants of Palermo, 
for religious spectacles, is fully de- 
veloped. Every confraternity, or 
religious order, bears in this proces- 
sion a portrait or image as large as 
life of its particular saint. The 
charge of arranging the different 
toilets is wholly left to the nuns, 
who never fail,in dressing Judith or 
the Holy Virgin, to pay great atten- 
tion a la derniere mode, or, in other 
words, to the last fashion imported. 
from Paris. 

“These representations of the. 
different saints, enlivened by artifi- 
cial rays, and ornamented with all 
sorts of garlands, are carried on a 
frame constructed of timber, which 
is borne on the shoulders of thirty or 
forty men. who consider they: are 
veving their own eternal salvation 
by carrying their particular saint 
faster than those behind, and thus 
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gaining time to make counter-march- circumference, and terminated. by a “i 
es and evolutions : at last, Santa Ro- || plain presenting rather a convex ail 
salia, in her triumphal car, solemnly surface cz is besides extremely ste- ad 
traverses the Cassaro. The pre-|jril. . Gn this summit are a conside~ ing 
sence of their protectress conside-|| rable number of little conic heights, fo 
rably increases the universal joy of|| the largest of.which may be about ‘is 
the people: as the holy saint ap- bene’ feet in diameter; and on the “ 
proaches, every knee bends in pions|; highest part of these cones, which of 
‘adoration ; and thus terminates this | are in geueral under five feet, are the 
most splendid fete of Santu Rosa- || craters, whose depth we were una- wr 
lia.” 7 || ble to ascertain, being unprovided of 
The present state of Segeste; and | with a plumb-line, or any other con- Ke 
of Selinus, certainly one of the most |, trivance by which such purpose tha 
splendid and magnificent cities ever || could be effected. The soil appear- we 
founded by the Greeks, and also of|!ed externally to be composed of the 
Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, is} clay, rather dry and cracked, and ex] 
described at considerable length ; but | the hollow sephulchral noise, caused ‘ni 
we have-not room for any passages || by the action of walking, excited wid 
from this part of the volume, and| our most serious attention, and re- Fal 
selection would impair the interest |! minded us that in all probability we the 
which the lover of classical litera- |] were then over an immense gulf of to" 
ture and antiquities would take-in || liquid mud, separated only by a thin doit 
the perusal of them. covering of clay. ( 
Having heard much, during his|} ‘The interiors of the craters is wl 
residence at Girgenti, respecting the || moist, and out of which there con- Eni 
singular kind of volcano, on. the |!stantly issues a species of brown di- qua 
summit of Mount Macaluba, situated |, luted clay, which, after reaching the lak 
about six miles thence in the inte- || height of the lips, or highest part, larl 
rior of the country, our Author and|/ forms into little demi-globules ; a pla 
his companions accordingly visited |j few moments ufter this formation has ne 
this phenomenon ; and, as tt has not || taken place, these globules break, Bry 
been noticed by any preceding Eng- || and the confined air which they re- and 
lish travellers, we shall extract his }j tained dispels itself; the diluted clay Cat 
description of it. then runs down the flanks of (hese Tar 
‘“This volcano of air, if we may || beights, and extends itself more or get 
so express ourselves, whose effects || less on every side. Upon introdu- lan 
resemble those which have fire as||cing a pole about twelve feet long ly d 
their: principal agent, has its mo- ||into several of the craters, we found ind 
ments of calmness as well as those of || it produced a kind of noise not unlike tifa 
great fermentation and labour; it/||that of distant thunder : we observed jail 
produces, too, like other volcanoes, || upwards of one hundred and frtiy of pee 
earthquakes, subterraneous thunder, ||these craters in full action, beside 7 
and violent eruptions; which last |)many which had ceased to throw up frei 
have, at times, thrown the matter so || the argillaceous matter, and our c¢t- fa 
emitted more than one hundred feet || cerone informed us that their num- hig! 
above the summit of the craters, ‘|| ber were continually varying, some, wail 
‘«* The base of Macaluba is nearly |) as he said, ** dying away, and others the 
circular, and its height is about two|/as constantly breaking forth.” 1 
hundred and fifty feet, taken froma|| ‘It is generally believed, that in ail 
valley which surrounds it : this val- || all volcanic eruptions fire acts as the oii 
ley is, however, considerably ele- || principal agent : in this of Macaluba, sled 
vated above the level of the sea. || however, the resultis very different ; sell? 
Its summit is about half a mile in|/for after minute examination, not § .y,,. 
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only on the summit, but round the 
sides and base, we could perceive 
no trace of any such element hav- 
ing been concerned, either in the 
formation or working of this surpri- 
sing production of nature :: neither 
could we discover the least particle 
of any matter that had undergone 
the action of fire. We next im- 
mersed our thermometer in several 
of the craters, naturally expecting 
to find the temperature much higher 
than in the open air; but here, also, 
we found ourselves greatly deceived, 
the reverse being the result of the 
experiment. The thermometer so 
immersed, about nine o’clock in the 
morning, stood at 64°, according to 
Fahrenhect ; but on being exposed to 
the atmosphere, it immediately rose 
to 72°: after this experiment, we no 
longer sought the igneous element.” 

Of Castro Giovanni, which stands 
on the site of the once celebrated 
Enna, we have a classical and anti- 
quarian description, as also of the 
lake of Proserpine, and of the singu- 
larly romantic valley of Ipsica ; 
places, which have been wholly un- 
noticed by those accurate travellers, 
Brydone and Swinburn. ‘Theancient 
and modern state of Syracuse, of 
Catania, of Taormina, (the ancient 
Taurominium) and of Messina, to- 
gether with the Cyclopian and A‘to- 
lian or Lipari Islands, are respective- 
ly described at considerable length, 
and illustrated with numerous beau- 
tiful views. Of Mount Etna, which 
our author was prevented from as- 
cending, by ill health, he has given 
an interesting and scientific account 
from his fellow travellers ; but want 
of room compels us to omit several 
highly interesting passages, which 
we could wish to have extracted for 
the gratification of our readers. 

The work is handsomely printed, 
and the maps and plates which ac- 
company it, contribute not more to 
illustrate than adorn it. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s Tour fills up an important 
chasm ‘in classical topography, and 
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justly claims a place in every well- 
selected library. 


From the Lady’s Magazine. 


INTRUSION OF A TURKISH DISDAR INTO 
A BATH OF FEMALES. 


From Mr. Dodwell’s Tour through Greece. 


So few opportunities are offered 
to the traveller of penetrating into 
the mysteries of the domestic pri- 
vacy of the Turks, that I may consi- 
der myself as peculiarly fortunate 
in having been an eye-witness of, 
and in some measure a principal 
actor, in a scene which has made a 
deep impression on my memory ; as 
it enabled me to observe, in an un- 
disguised manner, the secret work- . 
ings of the heart, agitated by the 
most powerful emotions, and the 
bosoms of a whole family responsive 
to the most interesting sympathies. 
This adventure, which occurred du- 
ring my stay at Athens, has somewhat 
the air of romance, but it is simply 
as follows: Of the few indulgences 
which the jealousy of Turkish hus- 
bands allow to their wives, the re- 
creation of the bath is the most 
highly prized ; and hither, as to a 
public coffee-house, the females ea- 


| gerly resort, and pass several hours 


of the day in gossipping and scandal, 
which constitute their principal 
amusement, and their highest de- 
light. At these periods, the bath is, 
of course, accessible only to wo- 
men; but though on this point the 
Turkish manners are so inflexibly 
severe, the Disdar, or governor of 
the fortress, had the témerity to 
venture into that bath, which it was 
permitted for none but females to 
use. The rash intruder was soon 
discovered in this forbidden situa- 
tion; a scream of terror resounded 
through the vaulted chamber of the 
bath ; the inexpiable insult was soon 
known to the infuriated husbands, 
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and the trembling Disdar was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the Acro- 
polis: but the Turks threatening to 


attack him even in that retreat, he| 


soon retired to Aigina, where,*not| 
thinking himself secure from ‘the 
vengeance of his enemies, he was 
ultimately compelled to conceal him- 
self in the island of Hydrea. 

Several weeks after this unfor- 
tunate discovery, which forced the 
Disdar into a temporary exile, and 
while | was residing with the Catho- 
lic missionaries, the ill-starred fugi- 
tive returned to Athens in disguise. 
The Catholic Convent was the first 
place to which he resorted: for pro- 
tection in his misfortune. 

Night had closed the entrance of 
the monastery, and we had all re- 
tired to our apartments for repose, 
when we were suddenly alarmed by 
a loud rapping at the gate. A stran- 
ger in the street, in the tone of 
earnest supplication and of deep dis- 
tress, implored an immediate admis- 
sion within the sacred wails. But 
as the circumstance was so singular, 
and the interruption so extraordi- 
nary, we thought it right to arm our- 
selves before we ventured to unbar 
the door. This was no sooner ac- 
complished, than a tall figure made 
his appearance, whose face was muf- 
fled up in the folds of his mantle, 
which he no sooner developed, than 
the Disdar, pale as a culprit, and 
humble as a mendicant, presented 
himself to our astonished sight. He 
made a forcible appeal to our sym- 
pathy, and craved that protection, 
which, in such circumstances of 
suffering, is seldem craved in 
vain. The-numerous fears by which 
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to risk the consequence of a dis. 
covery, repressed the compassion 
which he felt, and refused the favour 
which was so vehemently urged. 
The Disdar then had recourse to 


with which he had treated me 
when he commanded in the Acro. 
polis. But he now besought my 
compassion in a manner so humble 
and affecting, that I interested my.- 
self unfeignedly in his behalf; and, 
after some difficulty, obtained the 
permission of Father Urban to con- 
ceal him in one of my apartments, 
where he was suffered to remain 
till [ left Athens. 

The Disdar, of a violent and rapa- 
cious character, was about forty 
years of age, of a noble and imposing 
appearance, with a fine flowing black 
beard, and habited in scarlet and 
gold His wife was a Greek, and 
his family was numerous. The 
convent is situated at no great dis- 
tance from the Acropolis ; and one 
of the rooms which I occupied was 
opposite to the eastern extremity ot 
that fortress. When the Disdar be- 
came a little tranquillized, by the 
conscious security of his retreat, 
the domestic affections, of which | 
should not have previously thought 
him so susceptible, began to operate 
powerfully upon his heart, and he 
warmly entreated me to procure 


wife and children from my window, 
The secret of his return to Athens 
was confined to the monks, myself, 
and our servants; but it required 
considerable precautions to prevent 
the disclosure, and at the same time 
to obtain for the distressed indivi- 


he had been recently persecuted, \ dual the particular gratification which 


and the actual ills he had expe- 
rienced, had lowered his superci- 
lious arrogance, and made a strange 
alteration in the looks of the haughty 
Turk. He kissed the ,beard of the 
Prior, and with abject servility im- 
plored an asylum in the convent. 


he sought. It was agreed that | 
should pay a visit to his wife, who 
lived in the Acropolis, and should 
arrange with her the three stated 
periods of each day at which she 
should shew herself and her chil- 
dren, at the eastern  battlement. 





But the wary capuchin, not daring 





The poor woman received me 4} 


me, forgetting the little civility 


him an opportunity of behoJding hisf 
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first with trembling apprehension 
and cautious reserve, and the more 
so from her knowledge of my pre- 
vious dissensions with her husband. 
After much persuasion, however, I 
succeeded in conducting her to the 
appointed spot, where I showed her 
the Disdar, who was anxiously watch- 
ing for his wife, with a telescope, 
which I had lent him for the pur- 
pose. This unexpected sight of one 
whom she appears to have tenderly 
loved, was too much for her natural 
unaffected sensibility. She uttered 
a scream of joy, and fainted in my 
arms. This incident was alarming, 
for if any Turk had been passing at 
the moment, the retreat of the Dis- 
dar would probably have been dis- 
covered, or else I should have in- 
curred the suspicion of an improper 
familiarity with the wife of a Mussul- 
man, and my situation would have 
been hardly less perilous than that 


from which I was labouring to ex- }} 


tricate the Disdar. Fortunately, 
however, her house was not far off, 
to which [ conducted her with some 
danger and considerable difficulty. 
When she reached her home, and 
recovered from her surprise, she 
expressed her gratitude in the most 
affecting manner ; and, in her con- 
fidence, unveiled her face, which 
exhibited the undissembled linea- 
ments of care and wo. Her eldest 
son, a fine youth of about fifteen 
years of age, was called in’ and en- 
trusted with the secret of his father’s 
return, and place of concealment. 
The same information was also con- 
fided to his eldest daughter, who, 
however, did not make her appear- 
ance. The other children were not 
of a sufficient age to be the deposi- 
taries of such an important commu- 
nication ; but they all accompanied 
their mother to the eastern battle- 
ment, without being at all conscious 
of the purpose for which they went, 
and litle suspecting that they were 


affording to their afflicted father a 


spectacle of unspeakable delight. 
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Every day during my stay at 
Athens, this distant visit of fond cu- 
riosity and anxious solicitude was 
renewed, during which the Disdar 
and his family exhibited visible 
proofs of the force.which the do- 
mestic sympathies had acquired over 
their affections. Few days elapsed, 
in which [| did not also call on his 
wife to give her tidings of her hus- 
band: for when I left Athens, he 
had not yet ventured to quit the 
convent ; nor would prudential rea- 
sons permit him to receive a visit 
from his wife. When I left’ the 
monastery, I exacted a solemn pro- 
mise from the Prior to continue his 
protection to the Turk; and was 
afterwards gratified by the intelli- 
gence, that he had happily bapught 
about a reconciliation with his ene- 
mies, and was subsequently restored 
to his command in the Acropolis. 


From the London Ladies’ Magazine. 
RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY WIVES. 


1. When a young gentleman 

makes you an offer, hold yourself 
flattered by his preference, and be 
proportionably grateful. 
2. If you accept him (which we 
will suppose of course) study his 
temper and inclinations, that you 
may better accomodate your own to 
them 

3. After maarriage, obey him 
cheerfully, even though you think 
him in error: it is better that he 
should do wrong in what he com- 
mands, than that you should do 
wrong in objecting to it. 

4. If he flatters you, do not forget 
that it is but flattery: think lowly of 
yourself and highly of him, or at 
least make him believe so. 

5. If you see any imperfections 
in your husband (which there may 
be) do not pride yourself on your 
penetration in discovering them, 





but on your forbearance in not 
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pointing them out: strive to show } 
no superiority, but in good temper. 

6. Bear in ‘mind.continually, that 
you are weak and dependent; and 
even if you are beautiful, that it adds 
to your weakness and dependence. 

7. Ifyou displease him, be the 
first to conciliate and to mend: 
there is no degradation in seeking 
peace, or in showing that you love 
your husband better than your tri- 
umph. 

8. If misfortunes assail you, re- 
member that you ought to sustain 
your share. of the burden ; imitate 
your husband’s fortitude, or show 
your own for his imitation. 

9. When you rise inthe morn- 
ing, resolve to be cheerful for the 
day ;glet your smiles dispel his 
frowns. 

10. Take pride in concealing 
your husband’s infirmities from 
others, rather than in proclaiming 
them: you will only be laughed at 
by all your acquaintances if you 
tell his faults to one. 

11. Endeavour rather to save 
than to spend your husband’s mo- 
ney: if his fortune be large, strive 
to preserve it ; if small to increase 
it. 

12. Be not. importunate or ob- 
trusive in your fondness, and 
choose proper occasions for your 
caresses, lest they prove weari- 
some. 

13. Finally, recollect always that 
God has made you,subject to him, 
and that he is your natural guar- 
dian and protector; that you owe 
your husband not less honour than 
love, and notless love than obe- 
dience. 


— 
From Ackermann’s Repository. 
PANORAMAS. 


_ The annual succession of varie- 
ties in the Panoramic Exhibitions of 
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the metropolis, tends not only to im- 
prove a very ingenious department 
of the art, but also to add to the 
stock of general information, through 
avery agreeable and attractive me- 
dium. The following are the prin- 
cipal exhibitions of this kind now 
open in the metropolis : View of the 
North Coast of Spitzbergen.—Henry 
Aston Barker. 

This view is painted from draw- 
ings taken by Lieutenant Beechey, 
who accompanied the polar expe- 
dition last year. The particulars 
of this unsuccessful expedition are 
too fresh in the minds of our read- 
ers, to require any very detailed de- 
scription, for the purpose of explain- 
ing the chief points of the panorama. 
The time fixed for the view (and 
none could be more judiciously se- 
lected) is when, on the evening of 
the 29th of July, the Dorothea and 
Trent again found themselves in 
clear water, after having penetrated, 
amid many dreadful perils, 40 miles 
within the icy barrier, and having 
been twenty-two days beset among 
it. It is their approach to the mar- 
gin of the ice, on the evening of 
their extrication, which is represent- 
ed by the present panorama, when a 
diversity of scenery was observable, 
that appeared well calculated to 
convey a general idea of the arctic 
regions. 

The first sensation experienced 
by the spectator en entering this 
panorama, is one of extreme sur- 
prise at the novelty of the scene, 
which his eye for the first time 
traces ; and he feels, as it were, a 
sort of chilliness, a congelation of 
the blood, at beholding the icy and 
tempestuous regions by which he is 
surrounded. The prevalence of this 
sensation among the visiters at this 
exhibition, is the most unerring proof 
of the truth of the artist’s pencil, and 
of the ability and fidelity with which 
he has copied from the original 
drawings, taken in the midst of the 








| arctic regions by a very accomplish- 
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ed artist. There is something ex- 
tremely picturesque in the way in 
which the parts of this view are ar- 
ranged, so as to give interest and va- 
riety to the prospect. Every per- 
son who has seen even the best 
snow-pieces of the Dutch masters, 
must feel, notwithstanding their ge- 
neral admiration of the execution of 
the painter, how tiresome the uni- 
formity of the colouring became after 
a short examination: not so, howe- 
ver, in this panorama; for though 
the icy seas present a bleak and 
cheerless prospect, yet the singular 
and fantastic forms which the im- 
mense floating masses of ice assume ; 
the cemtrasted colour of the water ; 
the uncommon appearance of the at- 
mosphere ; its rarefaction in some 
parts, and density in ‘others ; the 
deep yellow rays of the sun; the 
boldness of the rocky islands which 
are scattered in this high latitude, 
and the numerous animals that inha- 
bit them, present a combination of 
objects which, from their novelty 
and variety, form a coup d’eil of the 
grandest and most picturesque kind. 
The phenomenon of the zce-blink is 
represented in the panorama ; but 
the artist has not attempted to paint 
the beautiful and variegated hues 
which the ice is described to shed 


from the reflection and refraction of 
the prismatic colours of light—an at- | 
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alca alle and artica, larus eburneus, 
sterna hirundo, fulmar petrel, and se- 
veral other rare examples of the 
feathered tribe. There are, aleo, 
groups of polar bears, walrusses, and 
seals, sporting on the ice in a varie- 
ty of attitudes. 

This panorama, which is, we have 
no doubt, an accurate representation - 
of the scenery, and state of the ships 
in the most critical period of their 
perilous expedition, will, we are 
persuaded, generally convey an ade- 
quate idea of the dangers which our 
sailors braved, by intrepidity, per- 
severance, and their wonted disci- 
pline. In point of execution, it is 
highly creditable to the taste and 
skill of the artist. 

View of Venice.—Messrs. Barker 
and Burford. 

This view of Venice is taken from 
the Piazza di S. Marco, which, it is 
well known, combines an assemblage 
of the finest buildings immediately in 
the fore-gronnd, with a pleasing view 
of the most distant objects: the 
height of the houses, and their be- 
lag so close together, necessarily, 
though . unfortunately, excludes a 
view of any of the canals of the city, 
which are nearly 400 in number. 
The spectator is so placed as to have 
an elevated view of the whole 
square, the Ducal Palace, and Pia- 
zetta, with a minute representation 


tempt which we imagine would have || of the church of St. Mark, a struc- 


been as hopeless as to represent the 
meridian effulgence of the sun. He 
has, however, given an agreeable 
relief'to the colouring, by the intro- 
duction of several of the officers and 
crew of the ships, variously occu- 
pied on the ice. The ships them- 
selves are finely and correctly paint- 
ed; and by being placed in the’ act 
of buffeting the ice, present a bustle 








ture as extraordinary in its form and 
architectural arrangement, as costly 
in the materials employed in its de- 
coration. ‘To give an additional in- 
terest to the picture, a representa- 
tion of the gay scene of the Carnival 
has been introduced, where quack 
doctors, mountebanks, processions 
of all kinds, anda masked population _ 
in various sorts of sport, form the 


and appearance of truth, which keep || principal subject of the fore-ground. 
alive the interest of the scene, and||The most prominent object in this 


conceal the deception of art. 


panorama is the celebrated ducal 


Among the birds which are de-|| church of St. Mark, which was re- 


picted, there are fine specimens of|| built in the year 976. 


Heterogene- 


the larus glactalis, the larus articus,||ous and extraordinary as are the 
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component parts of this famed struc- 
ture, it yet possesses uncommon: 
magnificence ; there. is a richness 
an.’ Asiatic splendour in the style of 
the structure, which, though at va- 
riance with simplicity, the fountain 
of chaste and pure taste, yet dazzles 
the eye, and recalls the mind to the 
contemplation of the ancient luxury 
and magnificence of the Venetian re- 
public, which presented so anoma- 
lous a contrast in the manners and 
habits of the people, to those which 
prevailed in the: other republics of 
ancient and modern times. The in- 
terior of this splendid church 1s en- 
tirely covered with mosaic pictures, 
in coloured glass on a gold ground ; 
the altars and columns are of the 
richest marbles, as also the tesselat- 
ed pavement: these decorations 
were finished in the year 1071, and 
are in lavish profusion. The front 
of the exterior is formed of ten arch- 
es, five above and five below : the 
lower ones are supported by two 
rows of columns, amounting to 292 
in number: some of porphyry, 
others of verd antique, and the re- 
mainder of costly marble, all tro- 
phies of the Venetian conquests in 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 
The upper centre arch is terminated 
by a colossal statue of St. Mark ; and 
over the lower one stand the cele- 
brated Grecian horses, made of Co- 
rinthian brass, said to be the work 
of Lysippus. The history of these 
celebrated horses was given in a pa- 
thetic and eloquent strain in the 
French newspapers, when: the Aus- 
trians took them down from the tri- 
umphal arch in front of the Thuille- 
ries, 1815. They had successively 
adorned the triumphal arches of 
Augustus, Domitian, Trajan, Con- 
stantine, and lastly of Buonaparte. 
Constantine removed them to Con- 
stantinople, with the chariot of the 
sun, and placed them: in the Hippo- 
drome, in which place they remain- 
ed till the Venetians captured that 








city, in the year 1206, when the| 


horses were removed to Venice, 
where they stood over the grand 
entrance of St. Mark’s nearly six 
hundred years, and were from thence 
removed by the French, in 1797. 

Venice is, perhaps, the finest city 
in Europe, for producing panoramic 
effect in an exhibition of this kind : 
the florid architecture which is to 
be seen in the most of the public 
buildings in a state of high preserva- 
tion, ‘‘ the splendid wrecks of former 
pride,” the occasional intermixture 
of the noble Corinthian column with 
the materials of some mean edifice 
thrown up for the business of the 
humble artizan, present a beautiful 
and interesting spectacle,. alike re- 
calling to the mind the time of the 
grandeur of this republic, and that 
of the vicissitudes of its fate ; the 
time when, in the language of the 
poet, 


‘¢ Wealth was theirs; nor far remov‘d the date, 

When Commerce proudly flourish’d through 
the state. 

At her command, the palace learnt to rise ; 

Again the long-fallen column soughtthe skies; 

The canvas glow’d beyond e’n nature warm 3 

The pregnant quarry teemed with human 
orm.”? , 


And, also, the time when, 


‘¢ Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed.’ 


This panorama is not only perfect 
in the delineation of the view of the 
most beautiful part of the city, but 
it also gives in the distance, in fine 
perspective, a view of the Tyrolean 
Alps, and some of the islands in the 
Adriatic. It is very well executed, 
and has been much praised for the 
correctness of the architectural 
drawings. 


EXHIBITION OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS 
OF THE LATE MB. HARLOW. 


In the course of the last month, 
the exhibition of a number of the 
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paintings and drawings by the late jj:pendent of the sublimity of the ori- 
Mr. G. Harlow, (whose premature || ginal composition, according to Sir 
death was so sincerely deplored ina || Joshua Reynolds, it is, perhaps, the 
former number of the Repository,) || only work of Raphael, in which 


commenced at the Picture Gallery, 
No. 87 Pall-Mall. It contains 144 
works, many of which are to be sold: 
a number of them are portraits in 
chalk, and several are small sketches 
taken from the works of the old 
masters, during Mr. Harlow’s tour 
last year in France and Italy. The 
principal attractions of this exhibi- 
tion are, a copy from Raphael’s ce- 
lebrated and last picture of the 
Transfiguration, of the same dimen- 
sions as the original, and executed in 
the short space of eighteen days ; 
and an original sketch after the man- 
ner of Rubens. The shortness of 


some of the parts are not feebly 
drawn. The attempt, therefore, to 
make a copy from such a work, was 
not only an arduous but an almost 








appalling task. Many copies have 


been taken, but most of them were 
soon forgotten. That this will not 
be the fate of Mr. Harlow’s, we have 
the strongest reason to believe. The 


pene of the prophets, and divine ef- 


fulgence and majesty of the Saviour, 
ascending from Tabor, produce a 
sublime and awful effect; the light 
shed from the apparition on the 
figures at the foot of the mountain is 








beautifully distributed ; and the min- 


time in which Mr. Harlow was em- | gled expression of the group below, 
ployed in making the copy, will ac- |] the contrast between the confidence 


count for the hasty execution of 
some parts, and the unfinished state 
of others. Had ‘the artist lived to 
receive it in this country, he would 
doubtless have given it that finishing 
touch, which would have more fully 
established his fame. The Transf- 
guration was the last great work of 
Raphael, who was, just after he had 
finished it, snatched from life in the 
great meridian of his powers; and 
when his body lay in state, this pic- 
ture was placed at the head of his 
bier. The last work of Mr. Harlow 
was this copy ; it reached this coun- 
try just at the time of- his sudden 
death, and may be said to be the re- 
cord of his talents, and the ornament 
of his tomb. So far we may touch 
upon the coincidence between the 
exhibition of the works of these two 
distinguished artists, without pre- 
suming to venture upon any compa- 
rison, (for none would be fair or 
just,) between the respective merits 
of each performance. 

Mr. Harlow has, in his copy, shown 
an extraordinary feeling for the ori- 
ginal, and aw astonishing facility for 
portraying and embodying some of 
its principal characteristics. Inde- 





and piety of the apostle, the scepti- 
cism of the by-standers, and the 
wretched appearance of the maniac 
who is presented for cure, are con- 
ceived with much of the truth and 
force of the original. The drawing 
is not equally correct throughout the 
figures, and the colouring in parts is 
evidently unfinished: enough is, 
however, done to show the capacity 
of the lamented artist, and the sta- 
tion which, had he lived, he must 
have held in art. 

On the arrival of this painting, the 
Lords of the Treasury, with a libe- 
rality highly gratifying to Mr. Har- 
low’s friends, issued an order for the 
delivery of it, as wellas his sketches 
and the casts which accompanied it, 
duty free. 





Sketch of the Painting of the Presenta- 
tion of the Cardinal’s Hat to Wol- 
sey, m Westminster Abbey. 


The painting of which this is a 
sketch, was presented by Mr. Har- 
low to the academy of St. Luke, at 
Rome, on the 21st of last November, 
when he was elected an Academi- 








! cian of Merit of that lustrions aca- 
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demy of design. Canova, whose li- 
berality and attention to our artists 
have so justly acquired for him their 
esteem, requested to have this paint- 
ing at his house for a few days, pri- 
or to its being sent to the academy, 
which was complied with; and on 
the 10th of last November, upwards 
of 500 persons viewed it. Of this 
picture Canova writes in the follow- 
ing terms, in a letter dated from 
Rome, November 30th, 1818, and 
addressed to Mr. Hamilton, the un- 
der secretary of state : 

‘< This letter will be delivered to 
you by Mr. Harlow, who has paint- 
ed a picture with wonderful ability, 
entirely in the style, and with the 
effect, of Rubens ; and he has there- 
by gained so much _ reputation 
amongst us, that he has been elect- 
ed honorary member of the academy 
of St. Luke. I assure you I have 
been prodigiously surprised by the 
performance, and by his rare ta- 
lents, as well as strongly attached 
to him, by his amiable manners and 
his kind heart. Itis with great plea- 
sure I say this of him, wishing to let 

ou know what esteem and affection 
{ have felt for him. 
“* Canova.” 

There cannot be a higher compli- 
ment, either to the artist or to his 
picture, than this introductory let- 
ter from Canova conveys. The 
sketch itself cannot be expected to 
convey a very adequate idea of all 
the parts of the picture which was 
executed from it. The outline and 
character of the work can alone be 
estimated from it. The grouping is 
simple, and the attitudes of the 
figures contrasted with dignity and 
ease. The touches of colouring are 
brilliant, and the architecture sheds 
a solemn grandeur upon the splen- 
dour of the scene. The drawing, 

though denoting a great improve- 
ment in this branch of study since 
Mr. Harlow left England, is yet fee- 
ble. in some parts: the arms of one 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
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portionate to the size of the body. 
These defects may have been amend- 
ed or obviated in the picture, and 
most probably were so, from Cano- 
va’s ection. 

The greater part of the sketches 
in this exhibition are from works of 
art, which fell under the eye of the 
artist in his tour : many of them. 
rather appear to be the materials or 
memoranda for the artist’s future 
compositions, than to be intended as 
separate and finished sketches. They 
display considerable taste, and great 
improvement in drawing. The 
chalk and penciled portraits are, in 
general, excellent likenesses. 


= 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY. 


A certain knight, Owen by name, 
who had served for the space of 
many years under king Stephen, ob- 
tained the king’s license to pass over 
into Ireland, his native country, to 
visit his relations. After he had 
passed some time amongst them, he 
began to call to mind the flagitious 
life he had led; how he had from 
his very cradle, abandoned himself 
to works of devastation and pillage ; 
and which was yet worse, had been 
a violator of churches, and an in- 
vader of ecclesiastical property, be- 
sides being guilty of many heinous 
secret ofiences. He was, therefore, 
led by repentance to make confes- 
sion before a certain bishop of that 
country, of all his sins, which, when 
he had detailed ia order, the bishop 
censured him with great severity, 
asserting, that his offences were too 
weighty and numerous for divine 
mercy ; whereby the knight-was so 
much afflicted, that he thought with 
himself how to perform some pe- 
nance worthy of his transgressions ; 
and when the bishop was about te 








or two of the figures seem dispro- 


enjoin him such penance as to hin. 
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appeared meet, the knight said to hia, }| burying ground in front of the church, 
«Since, then, you assure me that my |i and enclosed it with doors and bars, 
Creator isso grievously offended with |}so that no man could enter without 
me, I will undertake for myself a pe-jjlicense first obtained. He. founded 
nance, the weightiest that is, and such || regular canons in the place, and 
as by virtue thereof I may merit the || gave the keys of that cavern in trust 

remission of my.sins. 1 will. enter ||to the prior to keep, having ordain- 
into the purgatory of St. Patrick.”—j/ed, that, whosoever might wish to 
Now, of this purgatory, ‘and of its|/enter his purgatory, must first ob- 
origin, the Ancient Histories of Ire-j tain leave of the bishop of the dio- 


land do relate as follows : 

The great Patrick, while he was 
preaching the Word of God, in Ire- 
land, and there displayed many tokens 
of miraculous power,’ endeavoured 
to recal the brutish people of that 
country, from the death of sin, by 
inspiring them with the terror of 
the torments of hell, and the desire 
of the joys of paradise. But they 
roundly affirmed, that they would 
not turn unto Christ unless ocular 
demonstration were first afforded 
them of the truth of his promises. 
Wherefore, while the blessed Pa- 
trick prayed earnestly to God, with 
fastings, watching, and orisons, for 
the salvation-of the people, the Son 
of God appearing unto him, led him 
into a desert place, and showed him 
a cavern, round in form, and inter- 
nally dark, saying to- him, ‘“* Who- 
soever being truly penitent; and 
constant in the faith, shall enter this 
cavern, and abide there for the space 
of ene day and ‘night, he shall. be 
cleansed from all bis sins-by which 
he may have offended God in the 
whole course of his life theretofore, 
and shall behold therein not only the 
torments of the damned, but, if he 
shall constantly persevere in the 
love of God, the joys of the blessed 
also.”?. Then the Lord disappeared 
again, and St. Patrick, rejoicing in 
the vision which had been vouch- 
safed unto him, hoped that he should 
be thereby enabled to work the con- 
version of the wretthed people of 
Ireland to the Catholic faith; so he 
built an oratory: immediately after- 
wards on the very spot, and walled 
round the cavern, which lies in the 

Vou. I. | 57 


j\cese, and produce the bishop’s letter 


for that purpose, before the prior, 
who was then bound to let him enter 
within. ~ Howbeit, many persons 
entered that purgatory in the life- 
time of Patrick,,who, when they re- 
turned, bore witness that they had 
undergone dreadful torments, and 
beheld great and. ineffable joys 
therein. 

When the knight, therefore, of 
whom we had made mention, had so 
entreated the bishop for leave to 
enter the cavern, that the bishop 
knew him to be inflexible in his 
purpose, he gave to him his letter te 
the prior of the place, commanding 
that he should deal with him accord- 
ing to the custom of those who had, 
in past times, made the same de+ 
‘mand. The prior, as soon as he had 
read the letter, conducted the knight 
into the church, where he-remained 
earnest at his devotions for the space 
of fifteen days, and then, ‘after the 
prior had celebrated high mass, re- 
ceived holy communion, and went 
with him to the door of the cavern, 
Here the prior sprinkled him with 
hely water, and then, having opened 
the door, exhorted him, saying: 
‘* Behold—now mayest thou enter 
in the name of Jesus Christ; and 
when entered, thou shalt walk on 
through the depth of the cavern, till, 
coming out into an open field, thou 
shalt. there discover a hall very 
curiously wrought; which when 
thou hast entered, thou shalt be 
met by messengers from God, who 
will point out to thee what farther 
thou’ hast to do.” Having thus 
spoken, this man who truly pessess- 
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ed the spirit of a man, boldly sallied 
forth to the conflict of demons, and 
commending himself to the prayers 
of all present, and fortifying himself 
by marking his forehead with the 
sign of the holy cross, entered the 
cavern without fear or trembling, 
and shut the door after him. The 
prior, thereupon, with the rest of his 
attendants, returned to the church. 
The knight, pursuing his way 
through the cavern, was involved 
by little and little in entire darkness, 
but at last a small light appeared 
which conducted him to the field 
and hall which had,been described 
tohim. There was no more light in 
this place than we ordinarily enjoy 
in the evening here. The hall was 
supported by pillars, without walls, 
like the cloister of a monastery. He 
entered, and sitting down within it, 
cast his eyes attentively this way 
and that, admiring its fair construc- 
tion; but when he had sat still a 
little space, behold, fifteen men, 
like monks, lately shaven, and 
clothed in white garments, entered 
the hall, and saluting him in the 
name of the Lord, sat themselves 
down likewise. ‘Then, the others 
remaining silent, one of them spoke 
to him, saying, *‘ Blessed be God 
Almighty, who inspired thee with a 
good design to visit this purgatory 
for thy sins, yet, unless thou bearest 
thyself with manly courage, now 
wilt thou perish both soul! and body, 
utterly; as soon as we have left this 
place, a multitude of unclean spirits 
will assail thee, and afflict on thee 
many cruel torments, threatening 
thee with others yet more severe. 
If they can prevail with thee to re- 
turn, they will promise to lead thee 
back to the door at which thou 
didst enter; but if, whether over- 
come by thy torments, or terrified 
by their menaces, or deceived by 
their promises, thou yieldest assent 
unto them, in body and in soul alike, 
thou art lost! If, on the other hand, 


constant in the faith, thou shalt put} 
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all thy trust in God, so as thou dost 
not acquiesce either in their tor- 


ments, their menaces, or their pro- 


mises, but despisest them all with 
an entire heart, thou wilt be cleansed 
from all thy sins, and in the end ad- 
mitted to behold the torments of 
the bad, and the repose of the good, 
When, therefore, they shall torment 
thee, remember to call upon Jesus 
Christ, and, by invoking his name, 
thou shalt straightway be liberated 
from whatsoever torment they shall 
inflict upon thee. We can now re- 
main with thee in this place no Jon- 
ger, but commend thee to the care 
of Almighty God.” Thus being left 
alone, the knight began to arm him- 
self for this new sort of warfare, 
and, as he expected without trem- 
bking, the arrival of the demons, he 
heard on the sudden a great tumult 
around the hall, as if all the men 
and all other animals which are in 
the whole world were shouting to- 
gether. ‘To this horrible noise suc- 
ceeded a yet more dreadful sight ; 
for now began on all sides an innu- 
merable multitude of ugly demons 
to pour into the hall, and saluted 
the knight in mockery, saying, 
‘‘ Others who are our slaves do 
not seek our presence till after our 
deaths; but thou hast our soci- 
ety in so much honour that, living, 
thou wilt commend thyself unto us, 
both soul and body. Camest thou hi- 
ther to undergo the punishinent of thy 
sins ? Thou shalt bear from us pres- 
sure and pain ; howbeit, seeing that 
thou hast served us with diligence, 
if thou wit return to the door by 
which thou didst enter, we will con- 
duct thee thither unhurt, so that 
thou mayest live again in the world 
with joy, and not lose directly every 
thing which is sweet to thy senses.” 
Thus said the demons, wishing to 
deceive him by terror and blandish- 
ments. But the soldier of Christ 
was neither shaken by terror, nor 
seduced by blandishment, but look- 
ing at them with a firm mind, an- 
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swered not a word. Hereupon the 
demons, indignant at seeing them- 
selves despised, lighted an immense 
fire in the midst of the hall, and 
thrust the knight into it, (after tying 
_his hands and feet with iron hooks), 
pulling him about this way and 
that through the flames, but he, as 
soon as he felt the pain of the 
burning, invoked the name of the 
Lord, saying, ‘*.Christ Jesus have 
mercy upon me!” 
whose name, the fire was so utterly 
quenched that not a spark remained ; 
which when the knight beheld, he 
strengthened his mind to fear nothing 
of what might be thereafter attempted 
by those whom he had already van- 
quished by invoking the assistance 
of Christ. 

The demons, then, leaving the 
hall, dragged the knight through a 
vast desolate region, where the 
earth: was black and surrounded with 
darkness ; they dragged him along 
in a straight path toward the point 
at which the sun rises in summer ; 
and as they turned toward it, he 


seemed to himself to hear the mise- | 


rable lamentations of all people on 
the face of the earth. At last they 
brought him into a large field, full 
of misery and dolour, so long, that 
the termination of it could not be 
seen. It was crowded with persons 
of every age and sex, naked, and 
lying with their faces on the ground, 
whose bodies and limbs Were mise- 
rably tortured by chains of red-hot 
iron fixed in the ground. Sometimes 
they would bite the earth from exces- 
sive pain, crying out and exclaiming, 
‘Spare us, spare us! Have mercy 
upon us, have mercy upon us!” 
Whén who should have mercy upon 
them was no where to be seen.— 
The demons also fell upon those mi- 
serable wretches, belabouring them 
with heavy scourges, and saying to 
the knight, ‘*‘ These torments which 
thou beholdest, thou wilt suffer thy- 
self, unless thou yield obedience 


to us, and return to the doer by/! 


At the sound of 
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which thou didst enter.” But he, 
recalling to his mind how God had 
before delivered him, refused to 
hearken unto them. Then the 
demons turned him on the ground, 
and endeavoured to chain him down 
like the rest; but when he called 
on the name of Jesus, they were 
unable’ to do any thing farther to 
him in that place. So they brought 
him into another field; where he 
saw in like manner many unhappy 
wretches chained to the earth, but 
as the former were laid on their 
faces, so these on their backs. Upon 
some of them fiery dragons sat gnaw- 
ing their flesh with red-hot teeth ; 
flaming serpents were turned around 
the necks, arms, and bodies of others, 
and darted their burning stings into 
their hearts. Toads of immense 
magnitude and horrible form sat 
upon the stomachs of others, en- 
deavouring, with their hideous 
mouths, to suck out their inward 
parts; while others again were 
ridden by demons, who grievously 
tormented them with their sharp 
scourges, so that the poor afflicted 
wretches never ceased from their 
weeping and exclamations. From 
thence the demons brought him again 
into another field of punishment, 
where he beheld so vast a multitude 
of people of all ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions, that it appeared to him to 
exceed the number of all the inha- 
bitants of the earth. Here they 
were hung up in flames of sulphur, 
some by red-hot chains fastened to 
their feet and legs, with their heads 
falling downwards, others by their 
hands and arms, or by the hair of 
their heads. Others again were 
suspended on hooks of iron, red-hot, 
thrust through their eyes or nostrils, 
their ears, or jaws. And amidst all 
the shrieks and groans and howlings 
of these miserable créatures, the 
scourges of the demons were never 
silent. When, however, they at-. 
tempted to inflict these torments, 
like the preceding, on their com- 
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452 *. S. Patrick's 
panion, he invoked the name of| 
Christ, and so escaped unhurt. 
From that last place, the demons 
still urged the knight onward ‘till 
they came to a wheel of burning 
iron, of which the spokes and the 
circumference were thickly studded 
all over with red-hot hooks of the 
same metal. On these hooks were 
many men suspended, who were 
dreadfully burnt by the flames of a 
black sulphureous fire arising from 
the earth; while the demons, with 
long staves of iron, made the wheel 
turn round with ‘such celerity, that 
the beholder might not distinguish 
one from another of those who were 
suspended upon it, nor seé any thing 
else than a great circle of fire. Nor 
were those afflicted with a less griev- 
ous torment, who were transfixed 
on spits and set before a great fire 
to roast, while the demons basted 
them with molten lead, who were 


* 


Purgatory. 
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to another part of the mountain, 
weeping and howling, into a cold and 
fetid river, from whence, as they 
endeavoured to rise, the demons ran 
toward them, and plunged them all 
beneath the waves. The knight 
alone called upon the name of 
Christ, and immediately found him- 
self on the opposite bank. Then 
the demons dragged him southward, 
and showed him a black and noisome 
flame ascending from a pit, which 
emitted numbers of men, naked, and 
burning like so many sparks of fire, 
into the air above, till, the force of 
the flames subsiding, they fell back 
agaia into the fiery pit. Then the 
demons said to him, ‘* that-pit is the 
entrance to hell, where is our habita- 
tion, and, wherein, because thou hast 
hitherto faithfully served us. thou 
shalt dwell for evermore. Still, ifthou 
wilt consent unto us, and return to 
the door at which thou didst enter, 


burnt in ovens, or broiled on ee we will let thee go unhurt. But he, 


irons. The knight saw, moreover, 
being still driven forward by the 
ministers of hell, a house full of in- 
numerable cauldrons of boiling pitch 
and sulphur, and divers liquid metals; 
in which, also, were men of every 
age and condition plunged, some en- 
tirely, others up to the eyes, to the 


trusting in the assistance of Ged, 
who had so often already delivered 
him, despised all their exhortations. 

Then the demons, being indignant, 
| plunged themselves into the pit, 
dragging the knight after them, who, 
the deeper he descended, the wider 
he found the pit, and the more cruel 








mouth or throat, to the breast or 
thighs, others having only their legs 
and arms, or one arm, or one leg in 
in the cauldrons, but all vocife- 
yating and miserably howling from 
the extremity of their torture. And 
when the demons began to dip our 
knight. among the rest, #nto these 
boiling vessels, he invoked Christ’s 
mame, and was freed. Thence they 
drove him to the top of a high 
mountain where he beheld a vast 
multitude of all manner of people 
sitting naked, with their faces turned 
toward the north, looking as if 
they. expected death in great terror 
And lo! on the sudden, a furious 
whirlwind, arising in the north, 
caught them all, and the knight to- 
gether with them, and hurled them 


he felt the torment within it. So 
dreadful and miserable was that tor- 
ment that, for a long space, he re- 
mained forgetful of his help; but 
God-at length looking upon him in 
mercy, he called upon the name of 
Christ, and instantly the force of the 
flame drove him back again into the 
upper air, where he stood awhile 
confounded and out of his senses. 
Then other demons rushing forth 
from the opening of: the pit, said to 
him, ‘* and thou who standest in this 
place, to whom our companions have 
said, this is hell, know that it is not 
|80, for it is our custom always to lie, 
and those whom we cannot deceive 
|by the truth, to deceive by false- 
hood. This is not hell; but we 
will now lead thee to hell itself.” 
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These, his new hosts, continued 
to pull the knight onward, with a 
tumultuous noise, to the banks of a 
river of noisome stench, very wide, 
covered all over its surface with 
sulphureous flames, and filled with a 
multitude of demons, who cried out 
to him, that under that river was 
situated the real hell. A bridge was 
extended across‘the river, in which 
appeared, as it were, three impossi- 
bilities. First, the bridge was so 
slippery, that although it had been 
ever so broad, no man, or scarcely 
any, could stand with firm feet upon 
it. Secondly, it was so narrow, that 
no man could stand upon, much less 
walk across, it. Thirdly, it was so 
high above the river, that it was 
horrible to cast the eyes below. 
‘‘ Now must thou walk over this 
bridge,”’ exclaimed the demons ; 
‘* and so the wind which served thee 
so well before will now blow thee 
into thatriver. Then shalt thou be 
taken by our companions who are 
in the river, and plunged into the 
depth of hell.”” Nevertheless, the 
knight, after invoking the name of 
Christ, ascended the bridge without 
fear; and the farther he walked 
upon it, the wider he found it, till 
at last it became as broad as a great 
public street. The demons seeing 
him walk over the bridge so freely, 
shook. the air with their profane 
cries in such manner, that he was 
more astounded by that noise, than 
he had been by all the torments 
which were previously inflicted 
upon him. Others of his enemies, 
who were in the water under the 
bridge, darted their long burning 
hooks of iron to seize him, but 
were unable to reach his body; and 
so he marched on his way securely, 
meeting with nothing to do him any 
harm. 

Thus this unconquerable soldier, 
being at length freed from the vexa- 
tion of the unclean spirits, saw 
before hima lofty wall whose height 
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admirable and unmatchable struc- 
ture, appearing to have but one 
gate, and. that closed, which shone 
with a magnificent splendour of me- 
tals and precious stones. When he 
approached toward it, he perceived 
the odour of waters so pleasant and 


| refreshing which issued from it, that 


it renewed the strength of his bedy, 
and turned even the torments he 
had endured into gladness. Then 
the door opened, and there came 
forth to meet him an orderly pro- 
gession, with crosses, tapers, and 
banners, and branches of palm glit- 
tering like gold, followed by crowds 


people, of whom some were arch- 
bishops, and bishops, and abbots, 
and monks, and presbyters, and 
ministers of the church, of every 
degree, arrayed in their holy vest- 
ments, and arranged in their due 
h order, who all received him with 
grateful reverence, and led him 
within the gates amidst a concert of 
indescribable harmony. The con- 
cert being finished, he was accosted 
by two. arch-bishops, who gave 
thanks to God for having strength- 
ened his soul with so great constan¢ 
to endure the torments throu a 
which he had passed. Then they 
conducted him through that beauti- 
ful region, displaying before his eyes 
most pleasant meadows, adorned 
with flowers, fruits, and trees, of all 
descriptions and forms, thé odour of 
which seemed to be capable of sup- 
porting life alone. Night never 
overshadows that region, which is 
constantly illuminated by a celestial 
radiance of ineffable splendour. The 
multitude of people whom he saw 
therein was so great that he believed 
the whole residue of the age was not 
able to hold them. From place to 
place were choirs. that with sweet 
harmonious concert hymned praises 
to the great Creator of all things ; 
others wore crowns on their heads, 
like kings ; some were clad in robes 








ascended even into the heavens, of 


of gold, and others again in garments 


of both sexes, and all conditions of. 
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of various forms and colours, resem- 
bling those which they were wont to 
wear when alive. Some rejoiced in 
their own happiness ; some triumph- 
ed in the deliverance and rejoicing 
of others. All who beheld Sir Owen 
blessed God on his account, and 
congratulated with him on his de- 
liverance from death. Neither is 


heat nor cold felt in that region, nor |} 


-any thing seen or perceived that can 
do mischief to man. 

Then the holy prelates who had 
shown the wonders of this beautify! 
place to Sir Owen, said unto him, 
*< Since by the mercy of God thou 
hast come to us unhurt, it behooves 
thee to hear from us the explanation 
of all the things which thou hast be- 
held. This region is the earthly 
paradise from which the first man 
was banished for his sins, and after- 
wards cast into the misery of death. 
From his flesh are we all descended, 
and born in original sin, but by the 
faith of Christ which we have re- 
ceived in baptism, we return to this 
paradise, and since, after our bap- 
tism, we have become implicated in 
numberless actual transgressions, we 
could not come hither except through 
the purgation of sins and the endu- 
rance of punishment. The penance 
which we have undertaken before 
death, or in the hour of dissolution, 
and not performed while alive, re- 
mains to be fulfilled by torments, in| 
those penal regions which thou hast 
lately surveyed, according to the 
mode and measure of our faults ; for 


once in those abodes of punishment 
for our several.transgressions ; and 
all those whom thou hast seen suffer- 
ing chastisement, except such as are 
within the mouth of the pit, will in 
time come to this habitation of rest, 
and be saved. Every day some who 
have there been purified join our 
company here, whom, when they 
arrive, we introduce into this place 
of rest, as. we have done to thee; 
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our doom to continue here; but by 
masses, psalms, alms-giving, and 
prayers of the church’ universal; 
and also by the especial aid of 
friends in particular, either the tor- 
‘ments of those who remain to be 
purified can be mitigated, or. they 
may pass from the greater to the 
lesser degrees of punishment, until 
they are finally liberated. Here, 


tranquillity ; nevertheless, we are 
none of us yet found worthy of as- 
cending into the joys of the highest 
heaven. After the space appointed 
by God for each of us, we shall pass 
hence into that celestial paradise 
which God hath provided for us.” 
Then these venerable men con- 
ducted the knight to the declivity of 
‘a mountain, and commanded him to 
cast his eyes upward, which he did, 
and they then asked him what was 
the colour of the sky, with respect 
to the place on which he stood. He 
answered, that it appeared to him 


Hike that of gold in a burning fur- 


nace, ‘* That which thou behold- 
est,’ they said,: ‘* is the entrance 


dise. When any of our companions 
leave us, they ascend from this place 
into heaven ; and so long as we con- 
tinue here God feeds us from day to 
day with heavenly food. Thou shalt 
now taste with ourselves what man- 
ner of food it is.” They had scarce- 
ly made an end of speaking, when a 
ray of fire seemed to descend froin 
heaven which covered the face of 
the whole country, and, dividing it- 
self into so many distinct beams, set- 
tled on the heads of every one pre- 
sent, and by degrees entered into 
them all. From which the knight 
experienced such sweetness and 
pleasure in his heart, and over his 
whole frame, that he scarcely knéw 
whether he was living or dead. But 
all this passed away again in the 
space of a moment; for though the 
knight would eladly have remained 





where he was, his rejoicing was 


as thou seest, wé enjoy the greatest 


into heaven, and the celestial para-— 
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speedily to be changed into sorrow ; 
and his guides thus addressed hun, 
«Since thou hast now beheld in 
part, according to thy desire, both 
the rest of the saints and the tor- 
ments of the wicked, it behooves 
thee to return whence thou camest ; 
if (which Ged forbid,) thou livest an 
evil life when thou art again among 
the living, thou hast seen the tor- 
ments which await thee. But if thou 
livest a good and religious life, be 
secure; for thou shalt certainly 
come hither amongst us, when thou 
shalt have departed from out of thy 
body ; and in that return, thou shalt 
have to dread no torments which 
thou hast beheld; for the demons 
will have no power to hurt thee.” 
Then the knight, weeping and la- 
menting himself, said, ‘* Let me not 
depart from hence, for | greatly 
fear, lest through the frailty of 
human misery, | may be guilty of 
some new oilence which shall pro- 
hibit my return hither!” ‘ This 
cannot be as thou wilt,”’ they said, 
‘‘ but as he will who created both 
thee and us.”” Thus the knight was 
led back by them, with tears and 
sorrow, to the gate at which he had 
entered, and which, when against 
his will he had departed through it, 
was closed again after him. 

Thence, returning the way he 
had come, he reached again the hall 
which he had before entered. As 
he passed, the demons flew away on 
every side as if afraid of him, and 
the torments through which he went 
were unable to hurt him. As soon 
as he found himself again within the 
hall, the. fifteen holy 
mentioned met him, glorifying God 
who had supported his constanc 
through all those distresses. ‘* Now 
it behooveth thee,” said they to the 
knight, ‘* to depart from hence as 
quickly as possible, for the morning 
already breaks in that world of thine, 
and if the prior, when he opens the 
gate, doth not see thee, he-will de- 
spair of thy return, and go back to 


men before’ 
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the church, having barred the gate 
after him.” So having received 
their blessing, the knight departed 
from them; and making great haste 
to return, met the prior just as he 
opened the gate, and was received 
by him with gratulation, and led into 


the church, where he continued the 


space of fifteen days in prayer, and 
afterwards took the cross, and went 
into the holy land to visit the sepul- 
chre of Christ, and the other vene- 


jrable relics, in holy contemplation. 
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From La Belle Assemblée. 
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Ir is melancholy, from the follow- 
ing: extract, to observe the unchan- 
ged adherence of the Hindoos to the 
performance of those revolting rites 
which we hoped to be on the de- 
cline, of late years, in the East. 

‘* We saw, in the course of this 
day, a small brick building, which is 
always erected on the spot where a 
woman has burnt herself with her 
husband. This horrid ceremony 
is not decreasing; and so careful 
are we of not interfering with the 
religious opinions of the natives, that 
it is permitted throughout our pro- 
vinces, though not within the Mah- 
ratta ditch at Calcutta, which bounds 
the jurisdiction where the English 
law is in force. We learn from 
both Tavernier and Bernier, that 
the Mahometans were as anxious 
for doing it away as we are, and 
that it was, under their government, 
necessary to ask leave, as itis at 
present under our government ; so 


y |\that our magistrates and police offi- 


cers invariably see that force is not 
used. ‘Thevenot also tells us, that 
the Great Mogul, and other Ma- 
hometan Princes, had ordered their 
Governors to employ all their dili- 
gence in suppressing it, and that it 
required great solicitations and con- 
siderable presents to obtain permis- 
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sion. The antiquity of this custom is 
very great; for Diodorus Siculus, 
when he mentions Alexander’s en- 
tering the country of the Catheri, re- 
lates that by the law the living wives 
were burnt with their dead hus- 
bands, The same author affirms it 
to have had its origin from a woman 
having poisoned her husband. With. 
in the last two, years, circumstances 
caused inquiry to be made with re- 
spect to the burning of women in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, which 
excited much notice, with many com- 
ments, and had become known to 
the natives. A widow who was 
about to burn herself, after having 
walked three times round the pile, 
which is part of the ceremony, see- 
ing a number of Engtish gentlemen 
spectators, walked up and addressed 
them. . She said she was anxious to 
do away the impressions which the 
English entertained, that the women 
who thus sacrificed themselves were 
previously stupified with various 
drugs. She, denied this, offering her- 
self as a proof to the contrary, and 
of their motives being good, arising 
from a religious feeling of its being 
acceptable to the Supreme Being, 
and that attempting to dissuade them 
from it. was not only cruel, but impi- 
ous. She was then placed by the 
side of her deceased husband, and 
went through the remainder of the 
ceremony with equal heroism.” 

The superstition of the Maho- 
metan fakirs is also curiously de- 
scribed. 

‘¢ In the numerous accounts of In- 
dian armies published in England, 
notice has not, I believe, been taken 
of the fakirs, who attach themselves 
to regiments while in the field, and 
who live by begging. When troops 
are coming off the march, and ap- 
proaching their new ground, these 
vagabonds, who live on the super- 
‘stition of the natives, seat them- 
selves about a mile from the camp, 
and spread a coloured carpet before 
them, to receive the offerings of the 


[vou t. 


j sepoys ; they have a small flag near 


them, and beat a tom-tom, or drim, 
accompanying it with a begging whi- 
| aing song, and their carpet is very 
soon covered with pice, (a small cop- 
per coin,) and cowries. The fakir. 
who had _ attached himself to the ca- 
valry brigade, with the centre divi- 
sion of the Bengal army, displayeda 
very gay standard, consisting of a 
black horse on a white ground, and 
| was often tempted, by my gratitude 
to him for the information he gave 
us that we were approaching our 
destination, after a long march, to 
throw him arupee. Tavernier tells 
us, that in his time it was calculated 
there were no fewer than eight 
hundred thousand Mahometan fakirs, 
and one million two hundred thou- 
sand Hindoo fakirs ; but they must 
have been much reduced in number 
since that period. Many of this class 
of holy mendicants make vows of 
painful penance. Ihave seen some 
who have allowed their hands to re- 
main so long clenched, that the nails 
have grown out through the back of 
the hand. I have also seen others, 
whose arms, held upright over the 
head, had become stifi in every joint. 
They occasionally undertake to mea- 
sure their length from their homes 
to some sacred temple or ghaut ; and 
| had an opportunity of witnessing 
one in the neighbourhood of Calcut- 
ta, who was performing this penance. 
He laid himself upon the ground on 
his face, and then getting up, ad- 
vanced two long steps, about equal 
to his height, then again lay down; 
and continued this absurd pilgrimage 
as long as I observed him, and doubt- 
less to his destined spot. But the 
most singular penance | ever heard 
of was in Bengal. At acertain feast 
in the autumn, a number of Hindoo 
devotees erect a large mast in an 
open place in the neighbourhood of 
the village, with a moveable yard 
across the top of.it. From this yard 
a rope with an iron hook is suspend- 








ed, the end of the yard being brought 
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down near the ground; a Bramin 


asses the hook through the muscles | 


of the back of one of the devotees, 
between the shoulders, and, the le- 
ver being depressed at the other 
end, the miserable fanatic is drawn 
up in the air, and the yard being 
moved round upon a pivot with great 
rapidity, he, swinging out in almost 
an horizontal position, amidst the 
screams and shouts of the crowd, 
throws flowers to them. There isa 
precautionary large loop put round 
him, in case the muscles of the back 
should give way. They have, also, 
a superstition, that a man about to be 
executed imparts a sanctity to all he 
touches: and, mn a manner similar 


to this, he always throws flowers | 


amongst the crowd, who eagerly 
scramble for them.” 

The Colunel’s description of his 
visit to the great pyramid, after part- 
ing with Mr. Salt and Mr. Belzoni, 
of whose labours for the arts he 
speaks with the warmest enthusiasm, 
is also interesting. After enumerat- 
ing the dimensions, and describing 
the prospect from the summit, with 
great accuracy, he observes :— 

*‘ As it has been customary for 
travellers to inscribe their names on 
the summit, I chose a place for mine 
on the same stone on which Lord 
Belmore had inscribed his, that of 
his Lady, and that of his Lordship’s 
brother, Capt. Corry. There was, 
also, the name of Rosa on the stone, 
which I concluded was that of some 
enterprising damsel, and gave her 
all due credit for her successful at- 
tempt ; but have since learnt that it 
was the cognomen of her Ladyship’s 
lap-dog. The calcareous stone is 
very soft, and I found great facility 
in carving mine, though a very long 
one. 1 looked for the names of the 
various persons whg had previously 
visited it. I found that of Lord 
Hutchinson, with the date, 1801: 


| several French names, with the date 


an. 9. of the Republic. I also saw 


_ that of Chateaubriand, and somebody 
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has taken the pains to engrave under, 
il n’étott pas ict, which | was assured 
is really the fact. It was my wish to 
have dated some letters I intended 
for India, from the top of the great 
pyramid ; but I found the Arabs had 
only brought up my memorandum 
book and pencil. 

*“In descending, which I much 
dreaded, being always affected with 
giddiness in looking down from a 
height, I found it extremely easy; 
the reason I know not, except my 
being aware that the alternative was 
to remain the rest of my days upon 
the top of my pyramid, or of conti- 
nually looking down during my de- 
scent; and | had no return of my 
usual complaint. 
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From the Monthly Magazine, 


The readiness with which you in- 
sert in your excellent miscellany 
every useful invention, greatly im- 
terests and instructs its readers. I 
was much amused with the descrip- 
tion of the Velocipede ; and soon af- 
ter was induced to purchase one, on 
which I rode a distance of twenty- 
one miles, a very hilly road, and re- 
turned to London, the same distance, 
on the succeeding day; and have 
since paid a visit to Watford, fifteen 
miles, and returned the next day, 
with increased satisfaction. 

[ cannot, however, consider this 
machine as likely to be brought to 
any beneficial travelling use, but 
there are many situations in which it 
might be used with advantage ; and, 
in such situations, it 1s a very supe- 
rior mode of exercise, which may be 
regulated entirely at the will and 
capacity of the rider. It has this 
great advantage, that it enables the 
rider to take any degree of exercise 
without distressing his breath; in- 
deed, so subtle is it, that those in 
good health and strengtn, who are 
inclined to get on, are surprised to 
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find, that after using it a short time, | 
and without feeling the sensation of 
excited lungs, are in a violent per- 

spiration, without appearing to them- 
selves to have done enough to occa- 
sion it. I have found invariably, 
from all who have used it, that this 
is the case, and cannot get a satis- 
factory reason for it. 1 find it is a 
most sensible machine ; it will indi- 
cate or point out the least rise or fall 
of ground; and, on that account, I 
should always recommend the rider 
to get off and walk up hills, if they 
are even very small. Its natural 
tendency is to run down hill ; it will 
of course require exertion to force it 
in riding up hill, and it is labour 
badly applied, as it may be wheeled 
up all moderate hills with as little 
Jabour as using a walking-stick, and 
is really an assistance. I found it 
so; and could go up quicker than 
others without it ; and it was only in 
very long and very steep and bad 
hills, that I found it any weight at 
all. This, in hilly countries, re- 
duces the rate of going, as you may 
suppese, to walking nearly half-way. 

I think we have, in a great degree, 
got rid of jolting, by means of aspring 
of lance-wood lying along the whole 
length of the perch, which promises 
to answer well, with very little in- 
crease of weight. I do not think any 
metal springs are at all applicable. | 
do not think it liable to bring on 
rupture, as supposed by some, un- 
less a man is foolish enough to force 
up hill, or over very rough ground ; 
the moving a machine not more than 
from forty to fifty pounds, can never 
do it. 

I do net profess to be a very swift 
traveller; I could not run a mile 
without much exertion, as I have but 
little wind; but | went the first se- 
yen miles in an hour: and, on the 
average, made six miles an hour, oc- 
casioned by the hills and bad roads ; 
though, on level and good roads, | 
expect I could have exceeded that 


r 





gate of travelling considerably, with- | 





out great exertion. But I do not be- 
lieve the accounts of ten and twelve 
miles an hour being performed, ex- 
cept down-hill, which is counteract- 
ed by the up-hill exertion. I do not 
believe those of two wheels behind 
will answer, as they would require 
very great exertion, and. occasion 
greater fatigue ; and the difficulty of 
balancing i is overcome in a very short 
time. The price I gave for mine is 
eight guineas ; and I think they can- 
not be made undér. as they require 
true and good work. E. B. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


Professor Playfair read a paper in 
December, on the slide of Alpnach, 
erected by M. Rupp, in 1812, for 
the purpose of bringing down to the 
lake of Lucerne the fine pine trees 
which grow upon Mount Pilatus. 
The wood was purchased by a com- 
pany for 3,000/. and 9,000/. were ex- 
pended in forming the slide. The 
length of the slide is about 44,000 
English feet, or about eight miles 
and two furlongs ; and the difference 
of level of its two extremities is 
about 2,600 feet. It is a wooden 
trough, about five feet broad and 
four deep, the bottom of which con- 
sists of three trees, the middle one 
being a little hollowed; and small 
rills of water are conducted into it, 
for the purpose of diminishing the 
friction. ‘The declivity, at its com- 
mencement, is about 224°, and Mr. 
Playfair calculated, that a heavy 
body, not retarded by friction, would 
describe the whole length of the 
trough in 66”. The large pines, 
with their branches and boughs cut 
off, are placed in the slide, and de- 
scending by their own gravity, they 

acquire “such an impetus by their de- 
scent through the first part of the 
slide, that they perform their jour- 
ney of eight miles and a quarter in 
the short s space of six minutes ; and, 
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under favourable circumstances, that 
is, in wet weather, in three minutes. 
Only one tree descends at a time, 
but, by means of signals placed along 
the slide, another tree is launched 
as soon as its predecessor has plung- 
ed into the lake. Sometimes the 
moving trees spring or bolt out of 
the trough, and when this happens, 
they have been known to cut through 
trees in the neighbourhood, as if it 
had been done with an axe. When 
the trees reach the lake, they are 
formed into rafts, and floated down 
the Reuss into the Rhine. The very 
singular phenomenon described in 
Mr. Playfair’s paper, arise from the 
diminution of friction, in conse- 
quence of an increase of velocity ; 
and may be regarded as an experi- 
mental confirmation, on a large scale, 
of the ingenious views of Coulomb, 
who had the merit of discovering this 
remarkable property of friction. 

In January, a paper was read by 
Dr. Brewster, ‘* On the action of un- 
erystalized surfaces upon light.”’ ‘This 
paper contained an account of two 
new classes of colours, formed by 
reflection, and hitherto unnoticed. 
One of these classes was capable of 
explanation by principles already 
known ; but the other had its origin 
in a new property of light, which 
promises to be of great utility in its 
practical applications.. The author 
pointed out its application to a new 
instrument for distinguishing pre- 
cious stones, for discriminating mi- 
neral bodies, and for detécting adul- 
teration in oils and other fluids. 


S cmecendtmaial 
From Ackermann’s Repository. 
FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Paris, July 20. 
My dear Sophia, 

This gay metropolis would just 
now be very empty, if it were not 
for the number of English people of 
fashion who hasten hither in search 


ef health or amusement, either of 
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which they must purchase at an ex- 
travagant rate; and, after all, they 
spend their money without being 
thanked for it by the Parisians, who 
have, from a variety of cirejm- 
stances, such a thorough disgust to 
the whole family of Bull, that they 
would willingly resign the pleasure 
of picking our pockets for the sake 
of never seeing one of our faces 
again. But all this has nothing todo 
with the fashions, you willsay. Yes 
it has ; for, notwithstanding what my 
Irish cousin calls their cordial hatred 
of us, they invent new fashions as 
fast as they can, in order to tempt us 
to buy them: and now let me try to 
describe to you the novelties which 
have appeared since I wrote last. 

White is most fashionable for pro- 
menade dress, but many é/éguntes, 
who affect simplicity wear gowns of 
unbleached cambric: these are or- 
namented with three flounces of the 
same material at the bottom of the 
skirt, and each flounce is edged with 
a very narrow silk gimp of the same 
colour: it is pointed, and resembles 
what you callin England tatteng. The 
bodies are low, or partially high, 
tight to the shape, and- buttoned be- 
hind. Long sleeves, of a moderate 
width, trimmed at the wrist with two 
rows of gimp; a small half-sleeve, 
which falls loosely over the shoul- 
der, is also trimmed with gimp. 
These dresses are worn without any 
other covering than a white gauze 
or leno fichu, which is put on inside 
the dress, if it is low, or a small pe- 
lerine of the same material as the 
gown, if it is high. 

Perkale dresses are made in a 
much more showy style ; but since 
waists and sleeves have been length- 
ened, they are both ornamented in 
a manner so excessively formal, as, 
in my opinion, to spoil the figure. 
The bodies of some are composed of 
muslin puckered cross-wise, with 
three or four narrow bands of mus- 
lin placed perpendicularly in front 
of the bust: the back is buttoned. 
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The sleeve, which descends almost 
to the elbow, is composed of two or 
three rows of pufied muslin; be- 
tween each is a broad band of work : 
the skirt is trimmed to correspond 
with the sleeve, and this formal kind 
of trimming reaches almost to the 
knee. Other dresses, which button 
in front, are tucked entirely across 
the body. There is a loose half- 
sleeve, which is also tucked: the 
bottom of the long sleeve is finished 
with tucks, and the skirt has, | be- 
lieve, eighteen or twenty, which are 
put pretty close together. This 
dress has not so formal an appear- 
ance as you would suppose from the 
descripfion, because the tucks are 
rather deep, and the row of buttons 
down the front of the bust has some 
novelty. Abroad ribbon, tied in a 
bow and long ends, still forms the 
fashionable zone, and is an appen- 
dage to walking dress that cannot be 
dispensed with. Some of these rib- 
bons are plaid ; others have the mid- 
dle of one colour and the ‘edges of 
another ; but the most fashionable 


ribbons have a narrow edging of| 


straw. Within the last few days, 
large souare shawls of black lace, 
with rich borders, begin to be much 
in favour ; as are also white gauze 
veits, which are worn very long. 
The materials of chapeauz are va- 
rious enough, but there is very lit- 
tle difference in the forms of those 
used for the promenade. The brims 
are all very large, and the crowns 
low : some of the brims are quite 
square, others are rounded at the 
corners ; many are so formed as to 
stand out a good deal from the fore- 
head, and others are bent very much 
over it: these last are, in general, 
excessively large, and very unbe- 
coming. Some of the crowns are in 
the form of a dome, others are 
round; and ‘there are a few of a 
whimsical shape, which I do not 
know how to describe otherwise than 
by teiling you, that they resemble 
the apple-dumplings we have so of- 
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ten longed for when we were chil- 
dren together. 

The materials for chapeaua are, 
white straw, gros de Naples, Leg- 
horn, gauze, paille de sove, and paille 
de coton : this last is not always worn 
in straw colour, in which it looks so 
like Leghorn, that it can scarcely be 
distinguished from it. The brims of 
chapeau are variously. ornamented : 
some have a trimming of gauze in 
wolves’ mouths, a style of trimming 
which has for some time been ex- 
ploded, but is now again become 
fashionable ; others have a ribbon 
plaited on the edge of the brim, ora 
twisted roll of gauze, which is fre- 
quently of two colours ; and many 
have a double trimming, which con- 
sists of a full plaiting of blond or 
tulle, surmounted by a twisted plaid 
ribbon. We see, occasionally, white 
straw hats finished round the brim 
with bands of yellow straw, and 
these bands are also sometimes used 
to trim the edge of gros de Naples hats, 
but they are not worn by any of our 
dashing élégantes. 

Flowers and ribbons are the 
only trimming used for promenade 
chapeaux ; the most fashionable are, 
roses, lilies, tulips, pinks, popies, 
and hyacinths. Bunches and wreaths 
are equally fashionable, but a few 
ears of ripe wheat are always mix- 
ed with the latter. Flowers are 
now in general very tastefully dis- 
posed ; they form the sole ornament 
of the crown, and the ribbon is 
merely used to tie the hat under the 
chin. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that 
for the retired morning walk, perkale 
capotes are very much in favour ; they 
are of a very moderate size: the 
perkale is laid on full, but is confined 
by easings, which form the shape of 
the capote: they have no trimming, 
not even a ribbon ; for they are tied 
under the chin by a band of the same 
material. 

The rage for perkale is at present 





|80 great, that it is as much worn for 
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dinner dress as for the promenade. 
However, itis not the only material 
Merino crape and India 
jaconet muslin, of a very thin kind, 
being likewise very fashionable. 
Merino crape is mostly worn in blue, 
lilac, and straw colour ; it is always 
trimmed with white satin puffs let in. 
or white satin coguings disposed in 
waves, and interspersed with bows. 
Muslin dresses are invariably trim- 
med with bouillonné puffs, or an im- | 
mense number of little flounces, 
put very full together, in the fichu| 
style. 


Coloured gauze begins to be in| 


favour for evening dress, particular- 
ly figured blue and pale lilac. One 
of the prettiest evening dresses which 
I have lately seen, is a frock com- 
posed of the former material: the 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with || 
white transparent gauze ; there isa 
very broad piece, the upper part of} 
which is formed into puffs by an in- 
termixture of rich blue silk cord, 
and the lower part disposed in deep 
wolves’ mouths. The body is ~cut 
moderately low round the bust ; the 
back is tight to the shape; the bust 
is full before at the bottom of the 
waist; it is cut down very low on 
eachside, but a plain piece of the 
same material forms a kind of sto- 
macher, and the fall part of the body 
is fastened to this piece by very nar- 
row blue satin straps, which are but- 
toned at each end ; there are three 
straps on each side, and a white satin 
front is partially seen between them. 
The bust is finished by a narrow but 
very full ruche of transparent gauze. 


| The sleeve, which is very full, is 


formed by three rows of deep wolves’ 
mouths over white satin. This is 
really an elegant dress, and more 
novel than any thing that has ap 
peared in evening costume for some 


| time. 


The form of low dresses has al- 


§ tered considerably since | wrote last ; 


they are cut much higher round the 
bust, the backs are narrower, and 
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'the sleeves come so high on the 
shoulder as to be very unbecoming 
to the shape. 

Very little alteration has taken 
place in head-dresses for grand cos- 
tume: flowers continue still in fa- 
vour, but they are now more worn 
|in wreaths than diadems. Dress hats 
begia to be in some estimation ; they 
are made with very small brims, and 
‘are adorned with “Marabouts : they 
‘are composed either of gauze, satin, 





| gros de Naples, or sometimes of sil- 


ver tissue. 

The hair in full dress is simply 
but becomingly arranged ; the fore 
part is disposed in very full curls 
upon the forehead, a little of the 
middle of which is left bare; the 
hind hair forms clusters of bows, 
which are not brought high; they 

are separated by plaits, wound in a 
| Serpentine style round the bead. 

Fashionable colours are, sky blue, 
rose colour, lilac, and straw colour : 
white is, however, predominant even 
for head-dresses. 

Farewell, dear Sophia! I embrace 
you, as the French say ; need I tell 
you, that to do so in reality would be 
the highest gratification to your 

_ Evpocia ? 


— - 


SS 
From Ackermann’s Repository. 


EXTRAORDINAY ESCAPE OF AN AMERI- 
CAN TRAVELLER. 


On the 22d day of April, our par- 
ty set sail in a large schooner from 
Fort George, or Niagara Town, and 
in two days crossed Lake Ontario to 
Kingston, at the head of the river 
St. Lawrence, distant from Niagara 
about 200 miles. Here we hired an 
American barge (a large flat-bottom- 
ed boat,) to carry us to Montreal, a 
further distance of 2U0 miles; then 
set out from Kingston on the 28th of 
April, and arrived the same evening 
at Ogdensburgh, a -distance of 75 
miles. The following evening we 
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arrived at Cornwall, and ‘the suc- 
ceeding night at Pointe du Lac, on 
Lake St. Francis. Here the barge- 
men obtained our permission to re- 
turn up the river, and we embarked 
in another barge, deeply laden with 
potashes, passengers, and luggage. 
Above Montreal, for nearly 100 miles, 
the river St. Lawrence is interrupt- 
ed in its course by rapids, which are 
occasioned by the river being con- 
fined in comparatively narrow, shal- 
low, rocky channels ; through these 
it rushes with great force and noise, 
and is agitated like the ocean ina 
storm. Many people prefer these 
rapids, for grandeur of appearance, 
to the falls of Niagara. ‘hey are 
from half a mile to nine miles long 
each, and require regular pilots. On 
the 30th of April, we arrived at the 
village of Cedars, immediately be- 
low which are three sets of very 
dangerous rapids, (the Cedars, the 
Split-rock, and the Cascades,) dis- 
fant from each other about one mile. 

On the morning of the Ist of May, 
we set out from the Cedars, the 
barge very deep and very leaky. 

The captain, a daring rash man, re- 
fused to take a pilot. After we pass- 
en the Cedars rapid, not without 
danger, the captain called for some 
rum, swearing at the same sime, that 
God Almighty could not steer the 
barge better than he did! Soon after 
this we entered the Split-rock rapids 
by a wrong channel, and found our- 
selves advancing rapidly toward a 
dreadful watery precipice, down 
which we went. The barge slight- 

ly grazed her bottom against the 
rock, and the fall was so great as to 
nearly take away the breath. We 
here took in a great deal of water, 
which was mostly baled out again 
before we were hurried on to what 
the Canadians call the Grand Buil- 
Ion, or great boiling. In approach- 
ing this place the captain let go the 
helm, saying, ‘‘ By God, here we 
fill!’ The barge was almost imme- 


‘tion, let me go again. 





diately overwhelmed in the midst of 
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immense foaming breakers, which 
rushed over the bows, carrying away 
planks, oars, &c. About half a mi- 
nute elapsed between the filling and 
going down of the barge, during 
which I had sufficient presence of 
mind to strip off my three coats, and 


was loosening my suspenders when 


the barge sunk, and | found myself 
floating in the midst of people, bag- 
gage, &c. Each man caught hold of 
something ; one of the crew caught 
hold of me, and kept me down under 
water, but, contrary to my expecta- 
On rising to 
the surface, I got “hold of a trunk, on 
which two other men were then 
holding. ~ Just at this spot, where 
the Split- rock rapids terminate, the 
bank of the river is well inhabited ; 
and we could see the women on shore, 
running about much agitated. A 
canoe put off, and picked up three of 
our number, who had gained the 
bottom of the barge, which had up- 
set, and got rid of its cargo; these 
they landed on an island. The ca- 
noe put off again, and was approach- 
ing near to where I was holding on 
the trunk, when, terrified with the 
vicinity of the cascades, to which we 
were approaching, it put back, not- 
withstanding my exhortations in 


French and English, to induce the © 


two men on board toadvance. The 
bad hold which one man had of the 
trunk to which we were adhering, 
subjected him to constant immersion, 
and in order to escape his seizing 
hold of me, I let go the trunk, and, 
in conjunction with another man, got 
hold of the boom, (which, with the 
gaff, sails, &c. had been detached 
from the mast to make room for the 
cargo,) and floated off. I had just 
time to grasp the boom, when we 
were hurried into the cascades; in 
these I was instantly buried and 
nearly suffocated. On rising to the 
surface, | found one of my hands 
still on the boom, and my companion 
still adhering to the gaff. Shortly 
after descending the cascades, I per- 
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ceived the barge, bottom upwards, 
floating near me. I succeeded in 
getting to it, and held by a crack in 
one end of it: the violence of the 
water and the falling out of the casks 
of ashes, had quite wrecked it. For 
a long time I contented myself with 
this held, not daring to endeavour to 
get upon the bottom, which I at 
length effected; and from this my 
new situation I called out to my com- 
panion, who still preserved his hold 
of the gaff. He shook his head, and 
when the waves suffered me to look 
up again, he was gone. He made 
no attempt to come near me, being 
unable or unwilling to let go his hold 
and trust himself to the waves, 
which were then rolling over his 
head. 
~ The cascades are a kind of fall, 
or rapid descent, in the river, over a 
rocky channel below: going down 
is called by the French sauter, to 
leap or shove the cascades. For two 
miles below, the channel continues 
in uproar, just like a storm at sea, 
and { was frequently nearly washed 
off the barge by the waves which 
rolled over. I now entertained no 
hope whatever of escaping; and al- 
though I continued to exert myself 
to hold on, such was the state to 
which | was reduced by cold, that I 
wished only for speedy death, and 
frequently thought of giving up the 
contest as useless. I felt as if com- 
pressed into the size of a monkey ; 
my hands appeared diminished in 
size one half, and I certainly should 
after 1 became very cold and much 
exhausted) have fallen asleep but 
for the waves which were passing 
over me, and obliged me to attend to 
my situation. 1 had never descend- 
ed the St. Lawrence before, but I 
knew there were more rapids ahead, 
perhaps another set of the cascades ; 
but at all events the La Chine ra- 
pids, whose situation I did not ex- 
actly know. I was in hourly expec- | 
tation of these putting an end to me, | 
and often faneied some points of ice ¥ 
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extending from the shore to be the 
head of foaming rapids. At one of 
the moments in which the succes- 
sion of waves permitted me to look 
up, I saw at a distance a canoe with 
four men, coming toward me, and 
waited in confidence to hear the 
sound of their paddles ; but in this I 
was disappointed. The men, as I 
afterwards learned, were Indians, 
(genuine descendants of the Tartars,) 
who, happening to fallin with one of 
the passenger’s trunks, picked it up, 
and returned to shore, for the pur- 
pose of pillaging it, leaving, as they 
since acknowledged, the man on the 
boat to his fate. Indeed, I am cer- 
tain I should have had more to fear 
from their avarice, than to hope 
from their humanity ; and it is more 
than probable that my life would 
have been taken. to secure them ia 
the possession of my watch and se- 
veral half eagles which I had about 
me. 
The accident happened at eight 
o’clock in the morning; in the course 
of some hours, as the day advanced, 
the sun grew warmer, the wind 
blew from the south, and the water 
became calmer. I got upon my 
knees, and found myself in the small 
lake of St. Louis, about three to five 
miles wide. With some difficulty I 
got upon my feet, but was soon cou- 
vinced, by cramps and spasms in all 
my sinews, that I was quite incapa- 
ble of swimming any distance, and I 
was then two miles from shore. I 
was now going, with wind and cur- 
rent, to destruction ; and cold, hun- 
gry, and fatigued, was obliged again . 
to sit down in the water to rest, 
when an extraordinary circumstance 
creatly relieved me. On examining 
the wreck, to see if it was possible 
to detach any part of it to steer by, 
I perceived something loose, entan- 
gled in a fork of the wreck, and so 
carried along. This | found to bea 
small trunk, bottom upwards, which, 
with some difficulty, I dragged up 
upon the barge. After nearly an 
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hour’s work, in which I broke my 
penknife in trying to cut out the 
lock, | made a hole in the top, and, 
to my great satisfaciion, drew out a 
bottle of rum, a coid tongue, some 
cheese, and a bag full of bread, 
cakes, &c. all wet. Of these 1 made 
a seasonable, though very moderate 
use, and the trunk answered the 
purpose of a chair to sit upon, ele- 
vated above the stirface of the wa- 
— 

After in vain endeavouring to steer 
the wreck or direct its course to the 
shore, and having made every sig- 
nal (with my waistcoat,) &c. in my 
power, to the several headlands 
which I had passed, | fancied | was 
driving into a bay, which, however, 
soon proved to be the termination of 
the lake, and the opening of the ri- 
ver, the current of which was car- 
rying me rapidly along. I passed 
several small uninhabited islands ; 
but the banks of the river appear- 
ing to be covered with houses, | 
again renewed my signals with my 
waistcoat and a shirt which | took 
out of the trunk, hoping, as the ri- 
ver narrowed, they might be per- 
ceived: the distance was too great. 
The velocity with which I was go- 
ing, convinced me of my near ap- 
proach to the dreadful rapids of La 
Chine. Night was drawing on ; my 
destruction appeared certain, dut did 
not disturb me very much: the idea 
of death had lost its novelty, and be- 
come quite familiar. Finding sig- 
nals in vain, I now set up acry, or 
howl, such as I thought best calcu- 
lated to carry to a distance, and be- 
ing favoured by the wind, it did, al- 
though at above a mile distance, 
reach the ears of some people on 
shore. At last 1 perceived a boat 
rowing toward me, which being very 
small and white bottomed, { had for 
some time taken for a fowl with a 
white breast; and I was taken off 
the barge by Captain Johnstone, af- 
ter being ten hours on the water. I 
found myself at the village of La 
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Chine, 21 miles below'where the 
accident happened, and having been 
driven by the winding of the cur- 
rent a much greater distance. [| 
received no other injury than bruis- 
ed knees and breast, with a slight 
cold : the accident took some hold of 
my imagination, and for seven or 
eight succeeding nights, in my 
dreams I was engaged in the dangers 
of the cascades, and surrounded by 
drowning men. 

My escape was owing to a Con- 
currence of fortunate circumstan- 
ces, which appear almost providen- 
tial 1 happened to catch hold of 
various articles of support, and to 
exchange each article for another, 
just at the right time. Nothing but 
the boom could have carried me 
down the cascades without injury, 
and nothing but the barge could have 
saved me below them. I was also 
fortunate in having the whole day ; 
had the accident happened one hour 
later, I should have arrived oppo- 
site the village of La Chine after 
dark, and, of course should haye 
been destroyed in the rapids be- 
low, to which I was swiftly advanc- 
ing. The trunk which furnished 
me with provisions, and a resting 
place above the water, | have every 
reason to think was necessary to 
save my life ; without it [ must have 
passed the whole time in the water, 
and been exhausted with cold and 
hunger. When the people on shore 
saw our boat take the wrong chan- 
nel, they predicted our destruction : 
the floating baggage, by supporting us 
for atime, enabled them to make an 
exertion to save us; but, as it was 
not supposed possible to survive the 
passage of the cascades, no further 
exertions were thought of, nor, in- 
deed, could they well have been 
made. 

It was at this very place that Ge- 
neral Amherst’s brigade of 300 men, 
coming to attack Canada, were lost ; 
the French at Montreal received the 





iirst intelligence of the invasion by 
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the dead bodies floating past the 
town. The pilot who conducted 
their first bateau, committing the 
same error as we did, ran for the 
wrong channel, and the other ba- 
teaux following close, all were in- 
volved in the same destruction. The 
whole party with which I was, es- 
caped: four left the barge at the 
Cedars village, above the rapids, 
and went to Montreal by land ; two 


more were saved by the canoe. 
’ The barge’s 


crew, all accustomed to 
labour, were lost : of the eight men 
who passed down the cascades, 
none but myself escaped, or were 
seen again ; nor, indeed, was it pos- 
sible for any one, without my extra- 
ordinary luck, and the aid of the 
barge, to which they must have been 
very close, to have escaped: the 
other men must have been drowned 
immediately on entering the cas- 
cades. The trunks, &c. to which 
they adhered, and the heavy great 
coats which they had on, very pro- 
bably helped to overwhelm them: 

but they must have gone at all 
events ; swimming in such a current 
of broken stormy waves was impos- 
sible. Still, 1 think my knowing 
how to swim kept me more collect- 
ed,and rendered me more willing 
to part with one article of support, 
to gain a better ; those who could 
not swim, naturally clung to whate- 
ver hold they first got, and, of 
course, many had very bad ones. 

‘The captain passed me above the 
cascades, onasack of woollen clothes, 
which were doubtless soon saturated 
and sunk. 


The trunk which I picked up be- | 


longed to a young man in Upper Ca- 
nada, who was one of those drown- 
ed; it contained clothes, and about 
701. in gold, which were restored to 
My own trunk contain- 
ed, beside clothes, about 200/. in 
gold ‘and bank notes. On my arrival 
at La Chine, I offered a reward of 
100 dollars, which induced a Cana- 


dian to go in search of it. He found 
Vou. I. 59 
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it some days after, on the shore of 
an island on which it had been dri- 
ven, and brought it to La Chine, 
where [ happened to be at the time. 
I-paid him his reward, and under- 
stood that above one third of it was 
to be immediately applied to the | 
purchase of a certain number of 
masses, which he had vowed, in the 
event of success, previous to his set- 
ting out on the search. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK, 


The following dive extracts from Pe- 
ter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, are selected 
from an English Magazine, which was re- 
. ceived after the preceding articles, from 
the same work, had been put to press. 


[Readers who delight in the Notes 
of Nicholls, or in the Small-talk 
of Dibdin, may receive gratifica- 
tion from the garrulity of Dr. Peter 
Morris, of Aberystwith, a Welch 
tourist, who seems to have taken 
the pains to discover of various 
Scottish men and things, more 
than most of the parties ever sus- 
pected of themselves. We ima- 
gine that this gentleman has been 
well paid for his praise, by some 
of those who hope to profit by it ; 
but, as many of his facts are curi- 
ous, and as some of his subjects 
have excited attention, south of 
the Tweed, we shall submit to 
our readers a few of his lively 
sketches of character. The work 
issues from the press of Black- 
wood ; and its accuracy cannot be 
suspected, as it doubtless has re- 
ceived its finishing touches from 
Messrs. Lockhart and Wilson!) 


First impressions of Edinburgh. 


Here is the capital of an ancient, in- 
dependent, and heroic nation, abounds 
ing in buildings ennobled by the me- 
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mory of illustrious inhabitants in the 
old times, and illustrious deeds of 
ood and of evil; and in others. 
which hereafter will be reverenced 
by posterity, for the sake of those 
that inhabit them now. Above all, 
here is the sublimity of situation and 
scenery—mountains near and afar 
off—rocks and glens—and the sea 
itself almost within hearing of its 
waves. I was prepared to feel 
much; and yet you will not wonder 
when [| tell you, that I felt more than 
I was prepared for.. You know well 
that my mother was a Scotch woman ; 
and therefore, you will comprehend, 
that I viewed the whole with some 
little of the pride of her nation. | 
arrived at least without prejudices 
against that which | should see, and 
was ready to open myself to such 
impressions as might come. 

I know no city where the lofty || t 
feelings generated by the ideas of 
antiquity, and the multitude of human 
beings, are so much swelled and im- 
proved by the admixture of those 
other lofty, perhaps yet loftier feel- 
ings, which arise from the contem- 
plation of free and spacious nature 
herself. Edinburgh, even were its 
population as that of London, could 
never be merely a city. Here, there 
must always be present the idea of 
the comparative littleness of all 
human works. Here, the proudest 
of palaces must be content to catch 
the shadows of mountains; and the 
grandest of fortresses to appear like 
the dwellings of pigmies, perched 
on the very bulwarks of creation. 
Every where—all around—you have 
rocks frowning over rocks in impe 
rial elevation, and descending, among 
the smoke and dust of a city, into 
dark depths, such as nature alone 
can excavate: The builders of the 
old city, too, appear as if they had 
made nature the model of their 
architecture. Seen through the 
lowering mist which almost perpe- 





so rugged in their outlines, so heaped 
together, and conglomerated and 
wedged into each other, are not easily 
to be distinguished from the yet 
larger and bolder forms of cliff and 
ravine, among which their foundations 
have been pitched. There is a certain 
gloomy indistinctness in the forma- 
tion of these fantastic piles, which 
leaves the eye that would scrutinize 
and penetrate them unsatisfied and 
dim with gazing. 

In company with the first friend F, 
saw, (of whom more anon,) | pro- 
ceeded at once to take a look of this 
superb city from a height, placed 
just over the point where the old 
and new parts of the town meet, 
These two quarters of the city, or 
rather these two neighbouring but 
distinct cities, are separated by a 
deep green valley, which once con- 
tained. a lake, and which is now 
crossed at one place by a huge 
earthen mound, and at another by a 
magnificent bridge of three arches. 
This valley runs off toward the 
estuary of the Forth, which lies 
about a mile and a half from the city, 
and between the city, and the sea 
there rises on each side of it a hill: 
to the south, that called Arthur’s 
Seat, to the aorth the lower and yet 
sufficiently commanding eminence 
on which I now stood, the Calton 
Hill. 

This hill, which rises about 350 
feet above the level of the sea, is in 
fact nothing more than a huge pile of 
rocks covered with a thin coating of 
soil, and, for the most part, witha 
beautiful verdure. It has lately been 
circled all round with spacious gra- 
velled walks, so that one reaches 
the summit without the least fatigue. 
It seems as if you had not quitted 
the streets, so easy is the ascent ; 
and yet, where did streets or city 
ever afford such a prospect! The 
view changes every moment as you 
proceed; yet, what grandeur of 
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the skirts of the New Town, with 
apparently few edifices to diversify 
the grand uniformity of their out- 
lines; then you have a rich plain, 
with green fields, groves, and villas, 
gradually losing itself in the sea- 
port town. of . Edinburgh—Leith. 
Leith covers, for a brief space, the 
margin of that magnificent Frith, 
which recedes upward among an 
amphitheatre of mountains, and opens 
downward into the ocean, ‘broken 
everywhere by green and woody 
isles, excepting where the bare 
brown rock of the Bass lifts itself 
above the waters, midway, to the 
sea: As you move round, the Frith 
disappears, and you have Arthur’s 
Seat in your front. In the valley 
between lies Holyrood, ruined, de- 
solate, but majestic in its desolation. 
From thence the Old Town stretches 
its dark shadow,—up, in a line to 
the summit of the Castle rock, a 
royal residence at either extremity, 
and all between an indistinguishable 
mass of black tower-like structures, 
the concentrated ‘ walled city,” 
which has stood more sieges than I 
can tell of. 

Here we paused for a time, enjoy- 
ing the majestic gloom of this most 
picturesque of cities. A thick blue 
smoke hung low upon the houses, 
and their outlines.reposed behind on 
ridges of purple clouds ; the smoke, 
and the clouds, and the murky aif, 
giving yet more extravagant bulk and 
altitude to those huge, strange dwell- 
ings, and increasing the power of con- 
trast which met our view,—when a 
few paces more brought us once again 
upon the New Town, the airy bridge, 
the bright green vale below and be- 
yond it, and, skirting the line of the 
vale on either side, the rough crags 
of the Castle rock, and the broad 
glare of Prince’s Street, that most 
superb of terraces—all beaming in 
the yellow open light of the sun, 
steeples and towers, and cupolas 
scattered bright beneath our feet; 
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whole pomp and richness of distant 
commotion—the heart of the city. 

Such was my first view of Edin- 
burgh. I descended again into her 
streets in a.sort of stupor of admi- 
ration. 

Mr. Jeffrey. 

Of all the celebrated characters 
of this place, I rather understand 
that J — is the one whom tra- 
vellers are commonly most in a hurry 
to see ; not surely that the world in 
general has any such ok and abid- 
ing feeling of admiration for him, or 
any such longing to satisfy their eyes 
with gazing on his features, as they 
have with regard to such a man as 
Sc—-t, or even St t. 

He was within when I called ; and 
in a second I found myself in the 
presence of this bugbear of authors. 
He received me so kindly, (although, 
from the appearance of his room, he 
seemed to: be immersed in occupas 
tion,) and asked so many questions, 
and said and looked so much in so 
short a time, that I had some diffi- 
culty in collecting my inquisitorial 
powers, to examine the person of 
the man. 1 know not how, there 
is a kind of atmosphere of activity 
about him; and my eyes caught so 
much of the prevailing spirit, that 
they darted for some minutes from 
object to object, and refused, for the 
first time, to settle themselves even 
upon the features of aman of genius ; 
to them of all buman things the 
most potent attractions. 

It is a face which any man would 
pass without observation in a crowd, 
because it is small and swarthy, and 
entirely devoid of lofty or command- 
ing outlines ; and besides, his stature 
is so low, that he might walk close 
under your chin or mine, without 
ever catching the eye even for a 
moment. However, he is scarcely 
shorter than Campbell, and some 
inches taller than, Tom Moore, or 
the late Monk Le**is. 

Mr. J — tien, as I have said, 
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ing man, with an appearance of ex- 
traordinary vivacity in all his mo- 
tions and gestures. His face is one 
which cannot be understood at a 
single look ; perhaps it requires, as 
it certainly invites, a long and an 
anxious scrutiny, before it lays itself 
open to the gazer. The features 
are neither handsome, nor even 
very defined in their outlines ; and 
yet, the effect of the whole is as 
striking as any arrangement, either 
of more noble or more marked fea- 
tures, which ever came under my 
view. 

A sharp, and at the same time 
very deep toned voice, a very bad 
pronunciation, but accompanied with 
very little of the Scotch accent, a 
light and careless manner, exchanged 
now and then for an infinite variety 
of more earnest expression and ad- 
dress—this is as much as | could 
carry away from my first visit to 
“the wee reekit dei,” as the In- 
ferno of Altesidora has happily called 
him. I have since seena great deal 
more of him, and haye a great deal 


more to tell you; but my paper is| 


done. 


Professors Playfair and Leslie, and 
Mr. Jeffrey. 


We were joined toward. six 
o'clock by Professors P and 
L , and one or two young ad- 
vocates, who had walked out with 
them. Then came R M , 
whom you remember at Balliol, a 
relation and intimate friend of 
J *s. He and the celebrated 
orator, Alison, officiate together in 
one of the Episcopalian chapels in 
Edinburgh. Although we never knew 
each other at Oxford, yet we imme- 
diately recognized each other’s old 
High Street faces, and began to claim 
a sort of acquaintance on that score, 

as all Oxonian contemporaries, | be- 
* a are accustqmed to do, when 
they meet at a disiance from alia 
mater.” There were several other 
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gentlemen, mostly of grave years ; 
so that | was not a little astonished 
when somebody proposed a trial of 
strength in leaping. Nor was my 
astonishment at all diminished, when 
Mr. P— began to throjv off his 
coat and waistcoat, and prepare him- 
self for taking his part in the Con- 
test. When he did so much, | could 
have no apology, so I also stripped ; 
and indeed the whole party did the 
same, except J (Jeffrey) alone, 
who was dressed in a short green 
jacket with scarcely any skirts, and 
therefore, seemed to consider him- 
self as already sufficiently ** accine- 
tus ludo.”’ 

I used to be a good leaper in my 
day—witness the thousands of times 
[ have beat you in the Port Meadow 
;and elsewhere; but I cut a very 
poor figure among these sinewy 
Caledontans. With the exception of 
L , they all jumped wonder- 
fully ; and J was quite mira- 
culous, considering his brevity of 
stride. But the greatest wonder of 
the whole was Mr. P— He 
also, is ashort man. and he cannot 
be less than seventy; yet he took 
his stand with the assurance of an 
athletic, and positively beat every 
one of us—the very best of us— 
at least half a heel’s breadth. I was 
quite thunderstruck, never having 
heard the least hint of his being so 

















the word. I was, however, I must 
own, agreeably surprised by such a 
specimen of buoyant spirit and, mus- 
cular sirength in so venerable an old 
gentleman, and could not forbear 
from complimenting him on his re- 
vival of the ancient peripatetic ideas 
about the necessity of cultivating the 
external as well as the internal ener- 
gies, and of mixing the activity of 
the practical, with that of the con- 
templative life. He took what I said 
with great suavity ; and, indeed, | 
have never seen a better specimen 
of that easy hilarity and good humour 
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ness on an honoured old age. I 
wish I could give you a notion of bis 
face. It is not marked by any very 
striking features.; but, the unison of 
mildness of disposition and strength 
of intellect in the expression, is too 
remarkable to be unnoticed even by 
a casual observer. His habit of pro- 
found thought have drawn some 
deep lines about his mouth, and 
given him a custom of holding his 
lips very closely shut, otherwise | 
suspect the whole countenance would 
have been nothing more than an ami- 
able one ; although the light eyes 
have certainly, at times, something 
very piercing in their glance, even 
through his spectacles. ‘The fore- 
head is very finely developed, sin- 
gularly broad across the temples, as, 
according to Spurzheim, all mathe- 
matical foreheads must be ; but the 
beauty in that quarter is rather of 
an ad clerum character, or, as Pindar 
hath it, 
— pore Tay - 
"Feunvewy xariees, 

I, however, who really in good 
earnest begin to believe a little of 
the system, could not help remark- 
ing this circumstance ; and more par- 
ticularly ‘so, because 1 found Mr. 
L ’s skull to possess many of 
the same features; above all, that 
of the breadth between the temples. 

This other great mathematician is 
a much younger man than P ; 
but his hair is already beginning to 
be grey. He is avery fat, heavy 
figure of a man, without much more 
appearance of strength than of ac- 
tivity ; and yet, althougha bad leaper, 
by no means a slothful looking per- 
son neither. He has very large 
eyes, in shade not unlike Coleridge’s, 
but without the least of the same 
mysterious depth of expression. Al- 
together, his face is- one which at 
first sight you would pronounce to be 
merely a coarse one ; but in which, 
once informed to whom it belongs, 
you are at no loss to discover a 
thousand marks of vigorous intellect 
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and fancy too. Of this last quality, 
indeed, his eyes are at all times full 
to overflowing. ‘In the midst of the 
sombre gravity of his usual look, 
there are always litile flashes of en- 
thusiasm breaking through the cloud, 
and, | think, adorning it ; and, in this 
respect, he forms a striking contrast 
to the calm, tranquil uniformity of 
Mr. P ’3 physiognomy and de- 
portment. In thinking of this after- 
wards, | could not help recollecting 
a great many passages of richly-co- 
loured writing in his scientific Essays 
in the Edinburgh Review, which I 
remember struck me, at the time I 
first read them, as being rather mis- 
placed. But this, perhaps, may be 
merely the effect o1 the sterile way 
of writing employed by almost all 
the philosophers of these late times, 
to which we have now become so 
much -accustomed, that we with 
dificulty approve of any thing in a 
warmer taste introduced into such 
kinds of disquisition. ‘They mana- 
ged these things better in Greece. 
By-and-by we were summoned to 
the drawing room, where we found 
several ladies with Mrs. J 
She, you know, is an American, and 
went across the Atlantic for 
her a few years ago, while we were 
at war with her country. She is a 
very pleasing person ; and they have 











| one extremely interesting little girl. 





J made no alteration in his 
dress, but joined the ladies exactly 
in his morning costume,—the little 
green jacket aforesaid, grey worsted 
pantaloons, and Hessian boots, anda 
black silk handkerchief. How had 
Grub-street stared to see the prince 
of reviewers in such a garb! The 
dinner was excellent,—a_ gloridus 
turbot and oyster sauce for one 
thing; and (sttesco referens) there 
was no want of champaigne: the 
very wine, by the way, which I 
should have guessed to be Jeffrey's 
favourite. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of him as being a lover of the 
genuine old black-strap, or even of 
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the quiet balminess of Burgundy. 
The true reviewing diet Is certainly 


champaigne and devilled biscuit. Had 


there been any blue-stocking lady 
present, she would have been sadly 
shocked with the material cast of 
the conversation during dinner: not 
a single word about 


“* The sweet new poem!”? 


Most of the company, tl:ough all men 
of literary habits, seemed to be as 
alive to the delights of the table, as 
if they had been * Jet in” (to use Dan- 
die’s phrase) by Monsieur Viard,— 
knowing in sauces, and de -lightfully 
reviewing every glass before. they 
would suffer it-to go down. He put 
me in mind of some lives of my 
friend W———. ’Tis a bookseller 
that speaks: 


“« The days of Tonson, Lintot, Curl, are over: 
*Tis now your author’s time to live in clover. 


The time’s gone by when we our coaches kept, 
And authors were content with umbrellas ; 

When pairs of epic bards in hay-lofts slept, 
Too glad if cantos two could fill two bellies: 

When we could always dinner inter:ept, 
Unless the quire was covered—Happy fel- 

lows! 

When first a champaigne cork was taught to fly 

At a reviewer’s touch—our reign was by.” 


The introduction of the claret and 
dessert made for a long time very 
little alteration in the subject-matter 
of the discourse ; but, by degrees, 
the natural feelings and interests of 
the company did begin to shine 
through the cloud of babillaze, and 
various matters,in which | was much 
better pleased to hear their opinions, 
were successively tabled; none of 
them, however, with the least ap- 
pearance of what the Scotch very 
expressively call fore-thought. Every 
thing went on with the utmost possi- 
ble facility ; and, in general, with a 
very graceful kind of lightness. The 
whole -tone of Mr. J———’s own 
conversation indeed was so pitched, 
that a proser, or a person at all am- 
bitious, in the green-room phrase, 
to make an effect, would undoubted- 
ed have found himself most grievously 








out of place. Amidst all this absence 
of ‘* preparation,” however, (for it 
is impossible te talk of conversation 
without using French words,)—I 
have never, I believe, heard so many 
ideas thrown out by any man in so 
short a space of time, and apparently 
with such entire negation of exer- 
fion. His conversation acted upon 
me like the first delightful hour 
after taking opium. The thoughts 
he scattered so readily about him— 
(his words, rapid, and wonderfully 
rapid, as they are, appearing to be 
continually panting after his concep-. 
tions)—his thoughts, I say, were at 
once so striking, and so just, that they 
took in succession entire possession 
of my imagination; and yet, with so 
felicitous a tact did he forbear from 
expressing any one of these too fully, 
that the reason was always kept ina 
pleasing kind of excitement, by the 
endeavour more thoroughly to ex- 
unine their bearings It is quite 
impossible to listen to him for a 
moment, without recalling all the 
best qualities of his composition ; and 
yet, I suspect his conversation is cal- 
culated to leave one with even a 
higher idea of his mind, at least of 
its fertility, than the best of his 
writings. I have beard some men 
display more profoundness of reflec- 
tion, and others a much greater com- 
mand -of the conversational “pictu- 
resque; but I never before witnessed 
any thing to be compared with the 
blending together of apparently little 
consistent powers in the whole strain 


of his discourse. 


Mr. P——-—— was the only other 
person whose conversation made any 
very striking impression on me ; but 
indeed this might well be the case, 
without the least reflection on the 
talents of those present. That gentle- 
man’s mode of talking is just as diffe- 
rent as possible from his friends ; it 
is quietly, simply, unaflectedly sen- 
sible, und that is all one thinks of if 
at first; but, by degrees, he says 
things which, although, at the mo-. 
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ment he utters them, they do not 
produce any yery startling effect, 
have the. power to keep one musing 
on them for a long time after he 
stops; so that, even if one were not 
told who he is, I believe one would 
have no difficulty in discovering him 
to be agreat man. The gravity of 
his years, the sweet unassuming gen- 
tleness of his behaviour, and the 
calm way in which he gave utter- 
ance to thoughts about which almost 
any other person would have made 
-so much bustle,—every thing about 
the appearance and manners of this 
serene and venerable old man, has 
left a feeling of quiet, respectful, 
and affectionate admiration upon my 
mind. { brought him into town in 
the shandrydan, and he has asked 
me to dine with him in the begin- 
ning of the next week. I mean, 
before the time, to go and hear him 
deliver one of his lectures, and shall 
tell you what I think of it ; although, 
considering the subject ef which 
he treats, you may, perhaps, feel no 
great anxiety to hear my opinion. 


Dr. Brewster and Professor Jameson. 


I spent an aiternoon very pleasant- 
ly the other day at Dr. B——’s, the 
same who 1s so celebrated fer his 
discoveries concerning light, his 
many inventions of optical instru- 
ments, and his masterly conduct of 
that best of all works of the kind, 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Dr. 
B—— is still a young man, although 
one would scarcely suppose this to 
be the case, who, never having seen 
himself, should form his guess from 
considering what he has done. He 
cannot, I should think, be above forty, 
ifso much. Like most of the scien- 
tific men in Edinburgh, the doctor is 
quite a man of the world in his man- 
ners: his countenance is a yery 
mild and agreeable one, and in his 
eyes, in particular, there is a won- 
derful union of penetration and ten- 
derness of expression. From his 





conversation, one would scarcely 
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suspect that he had gone so deep 
into the hidden parts of science ; for 
he displays a vast deal of information 
concerning the lighter kinds of lite- 
rature, although, indeed, he does all 
this with a hesitative sort of manner, 
which probably belongs to him as a 
man of abstruse science. _ 

‘There were several very pleasant 
men of the party, and the conversa- 
tion, both during dinner and after- . 
wards, was extremely lively and 

agreeable, as well as instructive ; .. 
but, from. the time we sat down, 
there was one face which attracted 
my attention in a way. that I was 
quite at a loss to account for. 

In the course of a few minutes I 
heard him addressed by.the name of 
J——, and immediately conjectured 
that he might probably be the well- 
known Professor of Natural History, 
whose system of mineralogy you 
have‘often seen on my table. This 
turned. out te be the case; and, 
alter a second bottle had somewhat 
diminished our cevemony, [ had a 
pleasure 1 in recalling to him the story 
of the murderous Jew, and so cf com- 
mencing (for it could scarcely be call- 
ed renewing) an acquaintance with 
one from whose works I had received 
so much information and advantage. 
After the doctor’s company dispersed 
themselves, | walked along Prince’s 
Street with Professor J , and he 
invited me to call on him next day, 





and see his museum—an invwitatiinn 


which you, who know my propen- 


sities, will not suspect me of de- 


clining. He also offered to show 
me the collection of mineralogy be- 
longing to the University, of which 
| aud "beard a great deal. I went 
yesterday, and it ts undoubtedly a 
very superb collection. It is of 
great value, and admirably arranged; 
and the external characters of mine- 
rals, particularly these derived from 
colours, are finely illustrated by am 
extensive series of the most valuable 


specimens, arranged according to the 
system made use of by Werner. 
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Professor J—— is chiefly known 
to the world as a mineralogist, and 
in this character he certainly stands 
entirely without a rival in his own 
country ; and when we consider that 
his system of mineralogy has been 
adopted by a celebrated Frenchman, 
as the text book to his own lectures 
in Paris, we. may fairly conclude, 
from the preference shown. by. so 


-competent a judge, that the kppw- 


ledge and. ability displayed in that 
work, render it at least equal to the 
most approved publications of the 
continental authors. But it is not his 
intimate acquaintance sith. mine- 
ralogy alone, which renders Mr. 
J so capable of doing honour to 
the chair which he holds. He is 
also greatly versed in zoology ; and, 
what is of great importance in these 
times, seems much inclined to in- 
dulge in those more general and 
philosophic views of that science, 
which the study: of nomenclature 
and classification has well nigh ba- 
nished from the remembrance of 
most of his brethren in the south. 

The professor delivers his lec- 
tures both during the winter and 
summer season; and he divides his 
course into five great branches : 
Meteorology—-Hydrography—-Mi- 
neralogy—a Sketch of the Philoso- 
phy of Botany, sufficient to enable 
his pupils to understand the relations 
which subsist between that science 
and a complete history of the inor- 
ganic parts of the globe—and, lastly, 
Zoology. 





Mrs. Grant. 

I was at another party of some- 
what the same kind last night, where, 
however, | had the same satisfaction 
of seeing several more characters of 


‘some note, and therefore | repented 


not my going. Among others, | was 
introduced to Mrs.G ,of L n, 








the author of the Letters from the 


Mountains, and other well known 
works. Mrs. G 
man of great talents and acquire- 
ments, and might, without offence to 





is really a wo- 





[von & 


any one, talk upon any subject she 
pleases. But, | assure you, any 
person that. hopes to meet with a 
blue stocking, in the common sense 
of the term, in this lady, will feel 
sadly disappointed. She is as plain, 
modest, and unassuming, as she could 

cave been, had she never stepped 
from the village whose name she 
has rendered so celebrated. Instead 
of entering on any long common 
place discussions, either about poli- 
tics, or political economy, or any 
other of the hackneyed subjects of 
tea table talk in Edinburgh, Mrs, 
G had the good sense to per- 
ceive, that a stranger, such as | was, 
came not to hear disquisitions, but 
to gather useful information; and 
she. therefore directed her conver- 
sation entirely to the subject which 
she herself best understands ; which, 
in all probability, she understands 
better than almost any one else, and 
which was precisely one of the sub- 
jects in regard to which | felt the 
greatest inclination to hear a sensible 
person speak, namely, the High- 
lands. She related, in a very sim- 
ple but a very graphic manner, a 





variety of little anecdotes and traits 


of character, with my recollections 
of which I shall always have a 
pleasure in connecting my recollec- 
tions of herself. The sound and 
rational enjoyment | derived from 
my conversation with this excellent 
person, would indeed atone for much 
more than all the blue stocking 
sisterhood have ever been able te 
inflict upon my patience. 


Edinburgh Booksellers. 


Till within these twenty years, [ 
suppose, there was no such thing in 
Edinburgh as the great trade of pub- 
lishing. Now and then, some volume 
of sermons, or so, issued from the 
press of. some Edinburgh typogra- 
pher, and after lying for a year or 
two upon the counter of some of 
their booksellers, was dismissed into 





total oblivion, as it probably deserved 
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to be. But, of all the great literary 
men of the last age who lived in 
Edinburgh, there was no one who 
ever thought of publishing his books 
in Edinburgh. The trade here never 
aspired to i thing beyond forming 
a very humble appendage of under- 
strappers to the trade of the Row. 
Even if the name of an Edinburgh 
bookseller did appear upon a title 
page, that was only a compliment 
allowed him by the courtesy of the 
great London dealer, whose instru- 
ment and agent he was Every thing 
was conducted by the northern biblio- 
poles in the same timid spirit of which 
this affords a specimen. The dull- 
ness of their atmosphere was never 
enlivened by one breath of daring. 
They were all petty retailers, inha- 
biting snug shops, and making a lit; 
tle money in the most tedious and 
uniform way imaginable. As for 


risking the little money they did |}. 


make ‘upon any bold adventure, 
which might have tripled the sum, or 


swept it entirely away, this was a 


thing of which they had not the most 
remote conception. In short, in spite 
of Hume and Robertson, and the 
whole generation of lesser stars who 
clustered around those great lumi- 
naries, the spirit of literary adven- 
ture had never approached the bib- 
liopoles of Edinburgh. They never 
dreamed of making fortunes for them- 
selves, far less of being the means of 
bestowing fortunes upon others, by 
carrying on operations in the large 
and splendid style of mercantile en- 
terprize. 

The first manifestation of the new 
state of things, was no less an occur- 
rence than the appearance of the first 
number of the Edinburgh Review ; a 
thing which, wherever it might have 
occurred, must have been a matter 
of sufficient importance, and which 
appearing here, was enough not only 
to change the style of bookselling, 
and the whole ideas of booksellers, 
but to produce almost as great a re- 
volution in minds not so immediately || 
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interested in the result of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Very shortly after the commence- 
ment of the Review, Mr. Walter Scott 
began to be an,author; and, even 
without the benefit, of its example, it 
is probable jthat; he would have seen : 
the propriety of adopting some simi- 
lar coursejof, procedure. However 
this might have; been, ever since that 
time, the Ediaburgh Reviewers and 
Mr. Walter,Scott-have, between them, 
furnished; the-,most acceptable food 
for the ngading--public, both in and 
out of Scotland,-,but no doubt most 
exclusively and effectually in their 
Lown iimmediate neighbourhood;; and 
‘both -have always proceeded upon 








the, principle of making the reading 


‘public pay handsomely for, their 
gratification, through their. fore- 
»Sspéakers, interpreters, and purvey- 
ors—the booksellers. 

The importance of the whigs in 
Edinburgh and the Edinburgh Re- 
view, added to the great enterprize 
and extensive general business of 
Mr. Constable, have, as might have 
been expected, rendered the shop of 
this bookseller by far the most busy 
scene of the bibliopolic world of the 
north. It is situated in the High 
street, in the midst of the Old Town, 
where, indeed, the greater part of 
the Edinburgh booksellers are still 
to be found lingering, as the majori- 
ty of their London brethren also do, 
in the neighbourhood of the same 
old haunts to which long custom has 
attached their predilections. The 
vookseller is hinself a good looking — 
man, apparently about forty, very 
fat in his person, but with a face with 
good lines, and a fine healthy com- 
plexion. He is one of the most 
jolly looking members of the trade I 
ever saw; and, moreover, one of 
the most pleasing and courtly in his 
address. One thing that is remark- 
able about him, ‘and, indeed, very 
distinguishingly so, is his total want 
of that sort of critical jabber of 








which most of his brethren are s0 
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profuse, and of which custom has 
rendered me rather fond than other- 
wise. Mr. Constable is too much of 
a bookseller, to think it at all neces- 
sary that he should appear to be 
knowing in the merits of books. His 
business is to publish books, and to 


sell them; he leaves the work of 


examining them before they are pub- 
lished, and criticising them after- 
wards, to others who haye more lei- 
sure .on their hands than he has. 
One sees, in a moment, that he has 
reduced his business to a most strict- 
ly business-like regularity of sys- 
tem ; and that, of this the usual cant 
of book-shop disquisition forms no 
part ; like a great wholesale mer- 
chant, who does not, by any means, 
think it necessary to be the taster of 
his own wines. I am of opinion that 
this may, perhaps, be in the end the 
wisest course a great publisher can 
pursue. Here, at least, is one sufli- 
ciently striking instance of its success. 

If one be inclined, however, for 
an elegant shop, and abundance of 
gossip, it is only necessary to cross 
the street, and enter the shop of 
Messrs. Manners & Miller, the true 
lounging-place of the blue stockings 
and literary beau monde of the 
northern metropolis. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more inviting than the 
external appearance of this shop, or 
more amusing, if one is in the pro- 
per lounging humour, than the scene 
of elegant trifling which is exhibited 
within. 

Mr. Miller is the successor of 
Provost Creech, in something of his 
wit and many of his stories, and in 
all his love of good cheer and good 
humour, and may certainly be look 
ed upon as the favourite bibliopole 
of almost all but the writers of books. 
He ought, however, to look to his 
dignity ; for 1 can perceive that he is 


‘likely to have, ere long, a. danger- 


ous rival in a more juvenile booksel- 
ler, whose shop is almost ‘close to 
his own, Mr. Peter Hill. 





The only great lounging book shop 





yin the New Town of Edinburgh, is 


Mr. Blackwood’s. ‘The prejudice in 
favour of sticking by the Old Town 
was so strong among the gentlemen 
of the trade, that when this book. 
seller intimated, afew years ago, his 
purpose of removing to the New, his 
ruin was immediately prophesied by 
not a few of his sagacious brethren. 
He persisted, however, in his inten- 
tions, and speedily took possession 
of a large and airy suit of rooms in 
Prince’s street, which had former} 

been occupied by a notable confec- 
tioner, and whose threshold was, 
therefore, familiar enough to all the 
frequenters of that superb prome- 
nade. There it was thet this enter- 
prising bibliopole hoisted his stand- 
ard, and prepared at once for action, 

VISIT TO WALTER SCOTT. 

I did notsee Mr. S , however, 
immediately on my arrival; he had 
gone out, with all his family, to show 
the abbey of Melrose to the Count 
Von B— —, and some other visiters. 
I was somewhat dusty in my appa- 
rel, (for the shandrydan had moved 
in clouds half the journey,) so. took 
the opportunity of making my toilet, 
and had not quite completed it, when 
I heard the trampling of their horses’ 
feet beneath the window. But ina 
short time, having finished my ado- 
nization, I descended, and was con- 
ducted to Mr. S , whom I found 
by himself in his library. Nothing 
could be kinder than his reception 
of me ; and so simple and unassum- 
ing are his manners, that | was quite 
surprised, after a few minutes had 
elapsed, to find myself already al- 
most at home in the company of one 
whose presence | had approached 
with feelings so very different from 
those with which a man of my age 
and experience isaccustomed to meet 
ordinary strangers. 

There was a large party at din- 
ner, for the house was full of com- 
pany, and much very amusing and 
delightful conversation passed. on 
every side around me ; but you will 
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not wonder that I found comparative- 
ly little leisure either to hear or see 
much of any thing besides my host. 
Andas to his person, in the first place, 
that was almost perfectly new to me, 
although J must have seen, | should 
suppose, some dozens of engravings 
of him before 1 ever came to Scot 
laid. Never was any physiognomy 
treated with more scanty justice by 
the parieet painters; and yet, after 
all, i must confess that the physiog- 
nomy is of a kind that scarcely falls 
within the limits of their ari. | have 
never seen any face which disap- 
pointed me less than this, after | had 
become acquainted with it fully ; 
yet, at the first glance, | certainly 
saw less than, but for the vile prints, 
I should have looked for ; and | can 
easily believe that the feelings of 
the uninitiated, the uncranioscopical 
observer, might be little different 
from those of pure disappointment. 
It is not that there is deticiency of 
expression in any part of Mr. S——’s 
face, but the expression which is 
most prominent is not of the kind 
which one who had known his works, 
and had heard nothing about his ap- 
pearance, would be inclined to ex- 
pect. ‘lhe common language of his 
features expresses all manner of dis- 
cernment and acuteness of intellect, 
and the utmost nerve and decision of 
character. He smiles frequently ; 
and I never saw any smile which 
tells so eloquently the union of 
broad good humour, with the keen- 
est perception of the ridiculous : but 
all this would scarcely be enough to 
satisfy one in the physiognomy of 
w—— S——. 

Himself temperate in the extreme, 
(some late ill health has made it ne- 
cessary he should be so,) he sent 


round his claret more speedily than: 


even I could have wished—(you see 
I am determined ‘to blunt the edge 
of all your sarcasms)—and I assure 
you we were all too well employed 
to think of measuring our bumpers. 
Do not suppose, however, that there 
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is any thing like display or formal 
leading in Mr. S ’s conversation. 
On the contrary, every body seem- 
ed to speak the more that he was 
there to hear; and his presence 
seemed to be enough to make every 
body speak delightfully, as if it had 
been that some princely musician 
had tuned all the strings, and, even 
under the sway of more vulgar fin- 
gers, they could not choose but dis- 
course excellent music. His con- 
versation, besides, is, for the most 
part, of such a kind, that all can take 
a lively part in it, although, indeed, 
none that | ever met with can equal 
himself. It does not appear as if he 
could be at a loss, for a’single mo- 
ment, for some new supply of that 
which constitutes its chief peculiari- 
ty and its chief charm; the most 
keen perception; the most tenacious 
memory, and the most brilliant ima- 
gination, having been at work 
throughout the whole of his busy 
life, in filling his mind with a store of 
individual traits and anecdotes, seri- 
ous and comic, individual and nation- 
al, such as it is probable no man ever 
before possessed ; andsuch, still more 
certainly, as no man of great original 
power ever before possessed, in sub- 
servience tothe purposes of inventive 
genius. A youth spent in wander- 
ing among the hills and valleys of his 
country, during which he became 
intensely familiar with all the lore of 
those gray-haired shepherds, among 





}whom the traditions of warlike as 


well as peaceful times find their se- 
curest dwelling place ; or, in more 
equal converse with the relics of 
that old school of Scottish cavaliers, 
whose faith had nerved the arms of 
so many of his own race and kin- 
dred ; such a boyhood and such a 
youth laid the foundation, and esta- 
blished the earliest and most lasting 
sympathies of a mind, which was de- 
stined, in after years, to erect upon 
this foundation, and improve upon 
these sympathies, in a way of which 
his young and thirsting spirit could 
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have then contemplated but little. 
Through this manhood of active and 
honoured, and now for many years 
of glorious, exertion, he has always 
lived in the world, and among the 
men of the world, partaking in all 
the pleasures and duties of society, 
as fully as any of those who had no- 
thing but such pleasures and such 
duties to attend to. Uniting, as ne- 
ver before they were united, the 
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an hour with Mr. S——inhis library, 
or rather in his closet ; for, though 
its walls are quitecovered with books, 
I believe the far more valuable part 
of his library is in Edinburgh. 

We then mounted our horses, a 
numerous cavalcade, and rode to one 
of the three summits of the Ejiidon- 
bill, which rises out of the plain a 
little way behind A d, and forms, 
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in almost every point of view, a glo- 
rious back ground to its towers and 
rising woods. We passed, before 
leaving Mr. § ’s territories, a 
deep dingle, quite covered with all 
manner of wild bushes, through 
which a little streamlet far below 
could, for the most part, be rather 


habits of an indefatigable student 
with those of an indefatigable ob- 
server, and doing all this with the 
easy and careless grace of one who 
is doing so, not to task, but to gra- 
tify his inclination and his nature, 1s 
it to be wondered that the riches of 
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his various acquisitions should fur- 
nish a never-failing source of admi- 
ration, even to those who have 
known him longest, and who know 
him best ? , 

Next morning [ got up pretty ear- 
ly, and walked, for atleast two hours 
before breakfast, through the exten- 
sive young woods with which Mr. 
S has already clothed the banks 
of the Tweed, in every direction 
about his mansion. Nothing can be 
more soft and beautiful than the 
whole of the surrounding scenery ; 
there is scarcely a single house to be 
seen ; and, excepting on the rich, low 
lands, close to the river, the coun- 
try seems to be almost entirely in the 
hands of the shepherds. 

After a breakfast a la fourchette, 
served up in the true style of old 
Scottish luxury, which a certain ce- 
Jebrated novelist seems to take. a 
particular pleasure in describing ; a 
breakfast, namely, in which tea, cof- 
fee, chocolate, toast, and sweetmeats, 
officiated as little better than orna- 
mental outworks, to more solid and 
imposing fortifications of mutton. 
ham, hung-beef, and salmon killed 
over night, in the same spear and 
torch-light method of which Dandie 
Dinmont was so accomplished a mas- 
ter. After doing all manner of jus- 
tice to this interesting meal, I spent 











heard than seen. Mr. S paused 
at the rustic bridge which led us 
over this ravine, and told me that I 
was treading on classical ground ; 
that here was the Huntley Burn, by 
whose side Thomas the Khymer of 
old saw the Queen of Faery riding 
in her glory; and called, to this 
hour, by the shepherds, from that 
very circumstance, the Bogle of Gob- 
lin Burn. 

From this we passed right up the 
hill, the ponies here being as per- 
fectly independent as our ewn of 
turnpike ways, and as scornful of 
perpendicular ascents. I was nota 
little surprised, however, with Mr. 
S ’s horsemanship ; for, in spite 
of the lameness in one of his legs, he 
manages his steed with the most 
complete mastery, and seems to be as 
much at home in the saddle as any 
of his own rough-riding Deloraines 
or Lochinvars could have been. He 
is, indeed, a very strong man in all 
the rest of his frame; the breadth 
and massiness of his iron muscles 
being evidently cast in the same 
mould with those of the old ‘‘ Wats 
of Harden,” and ‘ bauld Ruther- 
fuirds that were fow stout.” 

In Edinburgh, two very handsome 
new chapels have of late years been 
erected by the Episcopalians, and 
the clergymen who officiate in them 
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posses ites eminently calculated 
for extending the reputation of their 
church. Dr. Sandford, the Bishop 
of the Diocese, preachés regularly 
in the one, and the minister 
other is no less a persomsthan Mr. 
Alison, the celebrated author of the 
Essays on ‘laste, and of those ex- 
quisite Sermons which I have. 

often heard you speak of in termelag 






ani! *" 


rapture. 1 
Mr. Alison has a much larger 


chapel, and a more numerous con- 
gregation, and he possesses, no doubt, 
much more largely the qualifications 
of a popular orator. He has also 
about him a certain pensiveness of 
aspect, which I shculd almost sus- 
pect to have been inherited from 
the afflicted priests of this Church, 
of the preceding generation. He 
has a noble serenity of countenance, 
however, which is not disturbed, but 
improved, by its tinge of melancholy, 
large grey eyes, beaming with gentle 
Jambent fire, and set dark and hollow 
in the head, like those which Rem- 
brandt used to draw, lips full of de- 
licacy and composure, and a tall pale 
forehead, sprinkled with a few thin, 
grey, monastic ringlets. His voice 
harmonizes perfectly with this ex- 
terior—clear, calm, mellow, like 
that far-off mournful melody, with 
which the great poet of Italy has 
broken the repose of his autumnal 
evening: 


#6  ceccereceseeeseese OQUilla di Jontano 


Che paga il giorno panger che si muore.” 


In spite of his accent, which has 
a. good deal of his country in it, I 
have never heard any man read the 
service of our Church in so fine and 


“impressive a style as Mr. Alison. 


The grave antique majesty of those 
inimitable prayers, acquiring new 
beauty and sublimity as they passed 
through his lips, could not fail to re- 
fresh and elevate my mind, after I 
had been wearied with the loose and 
extemporaneous, and not unfre- 
quently, as J thought, irreverent, 
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supplications of the presbyterian 
divines. In his preaching, the effect 
of his voice is no Jess striking ; and, 
indeed, much as. you have read and 
admired his sermons, I am sure you 
would confess, after once hearing 
him, that they cannot produce their 
full effect without the accompuni- 
ment of that delightful music. Here- 


|| after, in reading them, | shall always 


have the memory of that music ring- 
ing faintly in my ears—and recall, 
with every grand and every gentle 
close, the image of that serene and 
solemn countenance, which Nature 
designed to be the best commentary 
on the meaning of Alison. 


Chalmers the Preacher. 

Yesterday being Sunday, I threw 
myself into the midst of one of those 
overwhelming streams, and allowed 
myself to float on the swelling wave 
to the church of the most celebrated 
preacher in this place, or rather, I 
should say, the most celebrated 
preacher of the day, in the whole 
of Scotland—Dr. Chalmers... I had 
heard so much of this remarkable 
man in Edinburgh, that my curiosity 
in regard to him had been wound up 
to a high pitch, even before | found 
myself in the midst of this population, 
to which his extraordinary character 
and genius furnish by far the great- 
est object of interest and attention. 
| had received a letter of introduc- 
tion to him from Mr. J (for 
the critic and he are great friends )— 
so | called at his house in a day or 
two after my arrival in Glasgow, but 
he had gone to visit his friends in a 
parish of which he was formerly 
minister, in the county of Fife, so 
that I was for the time disappointed. 
My landlady, however, who is one 
of his admirers, had heard: of his re- 
turn the evening before, and she 
took care to communicate this piece 
of intelligence to me at breakfast. 
I was very happy in receiving it, and 
determined to go immediately; upon 
which, Mrs. Jardine requested me 
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to accept the loan of her own best 
swe book, and her daughter, Miss 
urrie, (a very comely young lady,) 
who was so good as to show me the 
way to her pew in the church. Such, 
I presume, is the intense interest at- 
tached to this preacher, that a hotel 
in Glasgow could not pretend to be 
complete in allits establishment,with- 
out having attached to it a spacious 
and convenient pew in this church,for 
the accommodation of its visiters. As 
for trusting, as in other churches, 
to find somewhere a seat unappro- 
priated, this is a thing which will by 
no means do for a stranger who has 
set his heart upon hearing a sermon 
of Dr. Chalmers. 

You have read his Sermons ; and, 
therefore, I need not say any thing 
about the subject and style of the 
one | heard, because it was in all 
respects very similar to those which 
have been printed. But, of all hu- 
man compositions, there is none 
surely which loses so much as a ser- 
mon does, when it is made to ad- 
dress itself to the eye of a solitary 
student in his closet—and not to the 
thrilling ears of a mighty mingled 
congregation, through the very 
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voice which nature © has enriched | 
with notes more expressive than. 
words can ever be, of the meanings 
and feelings of its author. Neither, | 
perhaps, did the world ever possess 
any orator, whose minutest pecu- | 
liarities of gesture and voice have : 
more power in increasing the effect | 
of what. he says——whose delivery, | 
ip other words, is the first, and the | 
second, and the third, excellence of. 
his oratory, more truly than is that 
of Dr. Chalmers. And yet, were 
the spirit of the man less gifted than 
itis, there is no question these, his 
lesser peculiarities, would never 
have been numbered among his 
points of excellence. His voice is 
neither strong nor melodious. His 
gestures are neither easy nor grace- 
ful; but, on the contrary, extremely 





rude and aw kward ; his pronuncia- | 


[Vor. 1. 


tion is not only broadly. national, but 
| broadly provincia dieting almost. 
every. word he utters into some bar- 
barous néVelty, which, had_ his 
hearer leisure to think. of such 

ight be productive of an ef- 
ludicrous and offensive 
in a singular degree. 

But of a truth, these are things 
which no listener can attend to 
while this great preacher stands be- 
fore him, armed with all the wea- 
pons of the most commanding elo- 
quence, and swaying all around him 
with its imperial rule. At first, in- 
deed, there is nothing to make one 
suspect what riches are in store. 
He commences in alow, drawling 
key, which has not even the merit 
of being solemn, and advances from 
sentence to sentence, and from para- 
graph to paragraph, while you seek 
in vain to catch a single echo, that 
gives promise of that which is to 
come. There is, on the contrary, 
an appearance of constraint about 
him, that affects and distresses you : 
you are afraid that his breast is 
weak, and that even the slight ex- 
ertion he makes, may be too much 
for it. But then, with what ten- 
fold richness does this dim prelimi- 
nary curtain make the glories of his 
eloquence to shine forth, when the 





| heated spirit at length shakes from 


its chill confining fetters, and bursts 
out, elate and rejoicing, in the full 
splendour of its disimprisoned wings ! 
Lord. Hermand. 

There would be no end of it, were 
I to begin telling you anecdotes about 
Lord Hermand. I hear a new one 
every day; for he alone furnishes 
half the materials of conversation to 
the young groupes of stove-school _ 
wits, of which I have already said a 
word or two, in describing the Out- 
er-House. There is one, however, 
which I must venture upon. When 
Guy Mannering came out, the Judge 
was so much delighted with the pic- 
ture of the life of the old Scottish 





lawyers in that most charming no- 


VoL, ¥.] 


el, that he could talk of nothing else 
but Pleydell, Dandie, and the High 
Jinks, for many weeks. He usually 
carried one volume of the book about 
with him ; and one morning, on the 
bench, his love for it so completely 
got the better of him, that he lugged 
in the subject, head and shoulders, 
into the midst of aspeech about some 
most dry point of law—nay, getting 
warmer every moment he spoke of 
it, he at last fairly plucked the vo- 
lume from his pocket, and, in spite 
of all the remonstrances of all his 
brethren, insisted upon reading aloud 
the whole passage, for their edifica- 
tion. He went through the task 
with his wonted vivacity, gave great 
effect to every speech, and most ap- 
propriate expression to every joke ; 
and when it was done, I suppose the 


court would have no difficulty in 


confessing, that they had seldom 
been so well entertained. During 
the whole scene, Mr. Walter Scott 
was present, seated, indeed, in his 
official capacity, close under the 
Judge. 


} ———————| 
ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL TALLARD. 


When Marshal Tallard was confi- 
ned a prisoner of war at Nottingham, 
he gave several balls to the ladies in 
the neighbourhood, and danced one 


evening with a young lady who was 


a parson’s daughter. She was ex- 
tremely amiable, and made a great 
impression on the Marshal. His 
secretary, a man of easy morals, who 
had observed his master’s agitation 
of mind, and the cause of it, thinking 
to recommend himself te the Mar- 
shal’s favour, threw out several hints, 
that there would be no great difficulty 
of obtaining the young lady upon his 
own terms ; but the Marshal replied, 
with a magnanimity of soul that did 
him the greatest honour—‘“Sir, if I 
were one-and-twenty, and of the 
same religion as the lady, I should 
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think it no discredit to offer her my 
hand in an honourable manner ; but 
to ruin a virtuous young woman for 
a momentary satisfaction, I should 
think a far greater dishonour than to 
be defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Duke of Marlborough.” 


a 


POETRY. 
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For the Belles Lettres Repository. 
‘A BAGATELLE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


We meet—but ’tis alone to part: 

The chain that binds to you my heart, 
in which my soul delighted, 

Which fancy formed so finely light, 

And hope had gilded o’er so bright, 
And every wish invited. 


That chain, tho’ riveted by love ; 

The links, tho’ forged in heaven above ; 
The workmen—tfond affection ; 

Must be, and rudely, rent apart, 

Whether it wound, or break the heart, 
Or doom it to dejection, 


O! could we meet—but not to part, 
And join in rapture heart to heart, 
With reap joy delighted ! 
O! could we lock the golden chain, 
And tie the silken cords again, 
O, could we be united! 


We'd launch our little bark anew, 
Unfurl our sails, and bid adieu 
To every former trouble: 
Propitious breezes, favouring gales, 
Would swell our inexpe*ienced sails, 
Each others’ joys would double. 


Tho’ dimly seen, and distant far, 

The never-darken’d guiding star 
Still lingers o’er the manger : 

*T was that which guided Noab’s ark, 

And that would guide our little bark 
From every threat’ning danger. 


With me, Eliza, dare you brave 
The sea of life’s unsettled wave, 
And oft tempestuous weather ? 
With mercy beaming from on high, 
Thro’ such a star, might we not try 
This restless wave together ? 


R. 
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“ THE WARRIOR IS FALLEN.” 


The trumpets have ceased, and the battle is 
over, 

And the shout of the warrior re-echoes no 
more ; 
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The proud sons of Erin return to their isle, 
Whilst the ag of compassion is mixed with a 
smile. 


Now their banners, unfurl’d, loosely float in the 


air, 

And the eae of Scotland their vict’ry de- 
clare : 

But the loud shout of joy is oft check’d with a 
sigh, 

And the tear of compassion still darkens each 
eye. 


Now they wipe off the tear, and, in martial ar- 


ray, 
With the war-song of triumph they march on 


their =~ . 
But the shouts die away, and mournful they 
tread, 


For the son of their ch eftain--Herallen is dead. 


Behold where yon mourner, apart from the rest, 

Strives to stifle the tumults that swell in his 
breast: 

How vain the endeavour—they ne’er shall ex- 


pire 
Till the cold hand of death has extinguished 
the fire. 


The tears quickly flowing his anguish proclaim, 
And the chieftain of Erin is heard to complain— 
*Tis the moan of a father bereft of his son, 

For the hope of Terenyon—Herallen is gone. 


*¢ They tell men he fought, that undaunted he 
stood ; 

They bring me his dagger still reeking with 
blood ; 

They say that he shone through the wide azure 


ed, 
That all dreaded the blaze of his terrible 
shield; 


* They eay heey e’en vet’rans beheld with de- 
ight 

As impetuous he plunged through the thick 
ranks of fight :— 

But, ah! it avails not—it heightens my pain ; 

For the hero is fallen—Herallen is slain. 


*¢ The warriors of Erin shall soon cease te tell 

How mg! he conquered, how conq’ring he 
ell: 

But when shall Terenyon forget to deplore ; 

Or who shall the loss of Herallen restore ?” 


Whilst thus oe bemoan’d in the accents of 
grief, 

A circle of warriors encompassed the chief; 

The tear of compassion still darkened each eye, 

And each bosom re-echoed his heart-rending 
sigh. 


And often their youth shall be brought to his 
rave, . | 

‘To be told of the glory that waits on the brave ; 

Whilst the warriors of Erin shall ne’er cease to 


tell 
How nobly he conquer’d—how, conq’ring, he 
fell, Matvina. 
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SONG. 
BY THOMAS MOORR, ESQ. 


Forget not the field where they perish’d, 
The truest, the last of the brave, 

All gone—and the bright hope we cherish’d 
Gone with them, and quench’d in their grave! 


Oh! could we from death but recover 
Those hearts as they bounded before, 

In the face of high heav’n to fight over 
That combat for freedom once more ;— 


Could the chain for an instant be riven, 
Which tyranny flung round us then, 
O! ’tis not in man, nor in heaven, 
To let tyranny bind it again. 


But ’tis past~and tho’ blazon'd in story 
The name of our victor may be, 
Accurst is the march of that glor 
Which treads o’er the hearts of the free. 


Far dearer the grave or the prison 
Iilum’d by one patriot name, * 

Than the trophies of all who have risen 
On liberty’s ruins to fame. 


THE MOURNFUL HARP. 


My harp no more is twin’d with flowers, 
I'he bough on which | leant is rotten ; 
Yet all the joys that once were ours 
Are far too sweet to be forgotten ! 


No string will sound to pleasure’s touch ; 
No nete awake that speaks of gladness : 
Such is my mournful harp, and such 
The heart which thou hast doomed to sad- 
ness. 


In vain for me the spring bequeaths 

The calm, where beauty’s wing reposes ; 
In vain for me the summer breathes 

Its blushing flowers and fields of roses. 


In vain for me the joyful hearth ; 
The cheeks that glow, the sa that glisten ; 
Ly 


I heed not—hear not—cannot listen, 


Will pity to thy breast repair 
When grief 0’er error is repenting ? 
Yes! thou, who art as angel fair, 
Wilt, as an angel, be relenting. 


And then my heart in ecstacy 

Will sound—’tis always sad without thee ; 
And bliss will come again, and I * 

Will sing in thrilling strains about thee! 
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BOOKS recently imported, and for sale by 


A. T. GOODRICH & CO. 


No. 124 Broadway, corner of Cedar-st. opposite the City Hotel. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE, or Scenographic Projection : 
containing universal rules for delineating designs on various surfaces, and taking views 
from nature by the most simple and expeditious methods. ‘To which are added, Rules 
of Shadowing, and the Elements of Painting—the whole treatise in a manner calculated 
to render the science of perspective and the art of drawing easy of attainment to every 
capacity.—Illustrated by 57 plates, quarto.—By RICHARD BROWN, architect, and 
ty oma of perspective. Price $17,50 

R LICS OF ANTIQUITY, or Remains of Ancient Structures, with other vestiges of 
early times in Great Britain, on 59 plates, accompanied with descriptive sketches, one 


vol. quarto. $7,50 
NEELE’S GENERAL ATLAS, consisting of a complete set of Maps, compiled from the 
best authorities, quarto, coloured. $40 


AN ESSAY ON RURAL ARCHITECTURE, illustrated with original and Economical 
Designs, the whole comprising thirty plates in aqua tinta, by RICHARD mae rf: 
quarto. id 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, with explanatory notes, and a copious 
Invex to the remarkable passages and words, by SAMUEL AYSCOUGH, 8 vols. royal 


Svo. . $20 
THE WORKS OF BEAUMONT & FLETCHER, 14 vols. 8vo. with an introduction 
and explanatory notes, by HENRY WEBER, Esq. $33 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY, or Elements of the Natural History of In- 
__ sects, with plates, by WM, KIRBY and WM. SPENCE, 2 vols. 8vo. 
fhe CODE OF AGRICULTURE, including observations on gardens, orchards, woods, 
und plantations, by SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. and founder of the Board of Agri- 
culture—Svo. $7 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM, relative to Strata of 
Coal, mineral veins, and the prevailing strata of the globe, by JOHN WILLIAMS—the 
2d edition, with an appendix, containing a more extended view of Mineralogy and Ge- 
ology, by JAMES MILLAR, M.D. 2 nk, pit $6 
SKETCH OF A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT, by JAMES EDWARD SMITH, 
M. D. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. $6 
A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF VOYAGES INTO THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 
undertaken principally for the purpose of discovering a North East, North West, or Polar 
Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific ; from the earliest periods of Scandinavian Na- 
yigation to the departure of the recent expeditions under Capts. Ross and Buchan, by 
JOHN BARROW, F.R.S. 8vo. $4,50 
A GENERAL HISTORY OF INLAND NAVIGATION, foreign and domestic, containing 
a complete account of the Canals already executed in England, &c. by T. uae 
Svo. ° 
PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS, being a collection of Memoirs, Dissertations, and Experi- 
mental Investigations, relating to various branches of Natural Philosophy and Mechanics 
—together with letters to several persons on subjects connected with science and useful 
improvement, by COUNT RUMFORD—8vo. $2,50 
THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBITUARY, for 1819—S8vo. . & 
Treatise on the BREEDING and MANAGEMENT OF.LIVE STOCK, with directions for 
making Butter and Cheese, curing hams, pickling pork and tongues, preserving eggs, &c. 
&e —the whole interspersed with information of importance to Breeders, Graziers, 
Farmers, and the public at large—By RICHARD PARKINSON. 2 vols. Svo. om 
" vings. ’ 
KLAPROTH’S ANALYTICAL ESSAYS, toward promoting the chemical knowledge of 
Mineral Substances, 2 vols. Svo. $6 
Observations on the Nature, Kinds, Causes and Prevention of INSANITY, by THOMAS 
ARNOLD, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. RF 
THE CHRISTIAN ORATORY, or the Devotion of the Closet displayed, by the Rev. BEN- 
JAMIN BENNETT—2 vols. 8vo. $5,60 
SELECT PIECES in Verse and Prose, by the late John Bowdler, Jun. Esq. 2 vols. Svo. $9 
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THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, with an account of his life, and a criticism on his 
writings—to which are prefixed some observations on the character and condition of the 
Scottish Peasantry, 4 vols. 8vo. $12 

THE FABLES OF SOP and others, with designs on wood by Thomas Bewick, Svo. $5,50 

THE PAINTER AND VARNISHER’S GUIDE, ora Treatise both in Theory and Practice, 
on the art of making and applying varnishes on the different kinds of Painting, and on 
the method of preparing colours both single and compound, by P. F.Tingry—8vo. $4,50 

CLASSICAL RECREATIONS, by Ed. Hen. Barker, Esq. 8vo. 3 

A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, and Practical Management of BEE S—the new hives 
to save lioney and bees, &c. &¢ —tlie wholé forming the most complete guide to the 


study and wianagenient of those valuable insects, by Robert Huish-8vo. $4 
The British LADY’S MAGAZINE, and Monthly Miscellany, 4 vols. 8vo. with portraits o 

distinguished females. $16 
Sermons selected frém the works of the Rev. Isaac Bartow, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. $s 


Practical Essays on Mill Work, and other machinery, mechanical and descriptive, by Ro- 
bertson Buchanan, 8vo. gi 
Travels in Italy, by the Abbe Barthelemy, author of the travels of Anachiarsis—8vo. $3 
An Introduction to a critical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. Thomas Heart- 
well Horne, 3 vols. 8vo. $ 16,50 
The Art of Preserving the Feet, or Practical Instructions for the prevention and cure of 
Corns, Bunnions, Callosities, Chilblains, &c. advice to pedestrians, &c. with directions, 
_ for managing the hands and nails, by an experienced Chiropedist, }2mo. 2 
The Elements of War, containing the Theory and Practice of the Military Sciences 
illustrated by 75 plates, on artillery, fortification, and remarkable battles fought since the 
year 1675—1or the use of military schools and self instruction, by William Muller, 3 vols. 
Svo. ‘ . 15 
A Treatise on Canals and Reservoirs, and the best method of designing and executing heen 
—together with observations on Corn Mills, and Public Drains, by John Sutcliffe, 


8vo. $3,75 
The Works of lng Secker, to which is prefixed a review of his life and character, 
by Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London, 6 vols. 8vo. $19 


The Life of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, by R. Duppa, Svo. with a fotio volume, consisting 
of outlines from his principal works, in sculpture, painting and design, together with a 
plan, elevations and sections of St. Peter’s Cliurch in Rome. K25 

Scottish Scenery, or Sketches in Verse, descriptive of scenery chiefly in the highiands of 
Scotland, with notes and illustrations, by James Cririe, D. D—ornamented with engra- 
vings by W. Byrne, from views painted by G. Walker—quarto. $s 

A select collection of Views and Ruins in Rome, and its vicinity, executed from drawings 
made upon the spot in the year 1791—containing sixty-one engravings in aqua tinta. $25 

Etchings of Rustic Figures, for the embellishment of Landscape, by W. H. Pyne—royal 
8vo. (1,50 

Systematic Education, or Elementary Instruction in the various departments of Weis 
and science, with practical rules for studying each branch of knowledge, by the Rey. W. 


Shepherd, Rev. J. Joyce, and Rev. L. Carpenter, 2 vols. 8vo. x9 
The Modern British Drama, 5 vols. royal 8vo. 25 
The Scliool Magazine, or Juvenile Library, in 12 Nos. $6 


A Family Herbal, or familiar account of the medical properties of plants, their uses in dy- 
ing and the various arts, arranged to the Linnzan system, and illustrated with 258 engra- 
vings—by Robert John Thornton, M. D.—one vol. thick 8vo. $10 

Lord Sliaftesbury’s Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions and Times, 3 vols. Svo. 
London; 1711. $5,50 

Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women—a new edition, embellished with eighteen portraits— 
and revised and enlarged by the Rev. Samuel Burder, 3 vols. 8vo. $13,50 

Elements of Christian Theology, containing proofs of the authenticity and inspiration of 
the holy scriptures ; a history of the Jews, a brief statement of the contents of the old 
and new testament; a short account of the English Translations of the Bible, and of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, and an exposition of the thirty-nine articles of religion, 
by Géorge Tomliné, D. D. Bishop of Lincoln. Designed principally for the use of young 


students in divinity, 2 vols. 8vo. 6,50 
Letters from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs. Montagu, between the years 1755 and 1800, 
chiefly upon literary and moral subjects, 3 vols. 8vo. - 10 


A Popular:Sirvey of the Reformation, and fundamental doctrines of the Church of ng- 
. land, by George Custance, 8vo. | 4 
The History of Persecution, from the patriarchal age, to the reign of George 2d. By S. 
Chandler.—A new edition, to which are added the Rev. Dr. Buchanan’s Notices of the 
present state of the Inquisition at Goa—8vo. $5 
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Mistory of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, with notice of the founders and em 
nent men, by G. Dyer, illustrated by a series of engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. $10 
Walks in Oxford, comprising an original, historical and-descriptive account of the Colleges, 
Halls and Public Buildings of the University, with a History and Description of the City 
and environs, by W. M. Wade, 2 vols. 8vo. | 7 $10 
Scott’s (Rev. Thos. author of the Commentaries on the Bible) Remarks on the Refutation 
of Calvinism, by George Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, 2 vols. Svo. calf. $7,50 
Mechanical Exercises, or the elements and practice of Carpentry, Joinery, Bricklaying, 
Masonry, Slating, Plastering, Painting, Smithing, Turning, &c. &c. containing a full de- 
scription of the tools belonging to each art, and directions for use, with an explanation 
of — and an introduction to practical geometry—39 copperplates. By Peter N ene7 
son. S8vo. 
A complete treatise on Practical Land Surveying, designed chiefly for the usé of schools, 
by A. Nisbet, Svo. 
Essays, Political, Economical, and Philosophical, by Cqunt Rumford, 3 vols. 8yo. $8 
Experiments to determine the force of Gunpowder, by Count Rumford. 2,50 
The Pernicious Effects of Gaming, Duelling, and Suicide, being three dissertations read in 
__ the University of Cambridge, by Richard Hey—8vo. . 
Thoughts on Religion and other sybjects, by Blaise Pascal, with memoirs of his life and 


: china 8vo. $3 
Practical Rules for the Management and Medical Treatment of Negro Slaves, by a Profes- 
sional Planter, Svo. $3,50 


The Gas Blow Pipe, or art of fusion, by burning the gas coal constituents of water, giving 
the history of the philosophical apparatus so denominated, the proofs of analogy in its 
operations to the nature of volcanoes, together with an appendix, containing accounts of 
experiments with this Blow Pipe, by Edward Daniel Clarke, L. L. D. author of Travels 


in Russia, Egypt, and Greece—8vo. $2 
Huntingford’s Introduction to the writing of Greek, Svo. $2,765 
Sir Humphrey Davy, on the Safety: Lamp for Coal Miners, with some researches on 
flame, 8vo. $3 


Bibles, various elegant editions in 8vo. 12mo. and of the smallest sizes, either in boards, or . 
elegant binding—some very superb. 

A oe on the Herculaneum Manuscripts, by the Rev. John Hayter, 4to. with gm 
pilates. 6,75 

The Literary Diary, or improved Common Place Book, with an explanatory treatise, and 
an index on the plan of Mr. Locke—quarto, with 4 quires fine ruled paper—calf. $7,50 

The Private Diary, arranged, printed and ruled, for receiving an account of every day’ 


employment for the space of one year, with an index and appendix, Svo. $2 

Boyer’s and Deletanville’s French Dictionary, 4to. and 8va. 
A system of Sheep Grazing and Management, by D. Price—to. 5,78 
“sr Traveller’s Guide through Switzerland, with an atlas, and coloured plates, 2 vols. 
Smo. . 6 
Vasi’s new Picture of Rome, with plates, 1Smo. g%0 
Leigh’s new Picture of London, with costumes col’d. 4,50 
Picture of London, with 120 beautiful engravings, bound in green. 3,50 
Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, royal 8vo. calf. 10,50 
Greek Do. royal Sve. do. 10,50 





A Select Collection of English Songs, with their original airs, and a historical essay on the 
origin and progress of National Seng, by Joseph Ritson, Esq.—the 2d edition, with addi- 
tional songs and occasional Notes, by ‘Thomas Park, 3 vols. 8vo. $1% 

A Body of Divinity, wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religion are explained and de- 
fended, being the substance of several lectures on the Assembly’s Larger Catechism, by 
T. Ridgley, D. D. 4 vols. 8vo. ; $17,50 

A Theological, Biblical and Ecclesiastical Dictionary, serving as a general Note Book to 
illustrate the Old and New Testament, as a guide to the practices and opinions of all sects 
and religions, and as a Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, by John Robinson, D.D. 
of Christ's College, Cambridge—S8vo. calf. $10 

The Life of Luther, with an account of the early progress of the Reformation, by Alexander 
Bower, 8vo. $4,50 

An Introduction to the Science of Botany, chiefly extracted from the works of Linnzus, 
by James Lee—8vo. $5,50 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, by J.W. Morris—8vo. $4 

Practical Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph Milner, to which is prefixed an account of the 
life and character of the author, by the Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D. F.R.5. 2 vols.8vo. $8 
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Evangelical Biography, or an historical account of the Lives and Deaths of ihe most emi, 
- pent and evangelical authors or preachers, both British and Foreign, in the several de- 
nominations oi Protestauts from the reformation to the present time, by the Rev. Erasmus 
‘Middleton—a new edition, with 51 portraits—4 vols. 8vo. gs 
Indian Antiquities, or Dissertations relative to the ancient Geographical Divisions, the Pure 
system of Primeval Tueology, the Grand Code of Civil Laws, the original form of gov- 
ernme.:t, the widely extended commerce and the various and profound literature of 
Hindostan, compared throughout with the religion, laws, government, and literature of 


Persia, Egypt, and Greece, by P. Maurice, 7 vols. 8vo. calf $26,50 
The Poetical Works of John Dryden, Esq. containing original Poems, Tales and Transla- 
tions, with Notes by the late Rey. Joseph Warton and others, 4 vols. 8vo. calf. $18 


On Planting and Rural Ornament, a practical Treatise, by Mr. Marshall, 2 vols. 8vo. $6,50 
A New Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages, wherein the words are correctly 
explained agreeably to their different meanings, and a great variety of terms relating ta 
the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Merchandize, Navigation and Trade, elucidated, 
comprised from the most valuable works of English and Spanish writers, by Henry 
Neuman—2 vols. 8vo, and enlarged. j $11,50 
Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and the adjoining countries, 
newly translated from the French editions, &c. &c. by Thomas Johnes, 12 vols. 8vo. 


with a vol. of plates, besides plates in each book. $30. 
A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England, with Collects and pray- 
ers for each solemnity, by Robert Nelson, Esq. 8vo. $3,50 


Progressive Fragments, drawn and etched in abroad and simple manner, with a broad 
and comprehensive explanation of the principles of perspective, for the use of young 
students in landscape drawing, by Samuel Prout—oblong quarto. $7,50 

The Orations of Demosthenes, pronounced to excite the Athenians against Phillip, King of 
Macedon, translated by Thomas Leland, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. ; 

A View of the principal Deistical Writers, that have appeared in England the last and pre- 
sent century, with observations upon them, and some account of the answers that have 
appeared against them, in several letters to a friend, by John Leland, D.D. 2 vols 


Svo. 7 
mace of a Lady to her Daughters, in a series of familiar essays on various subjects, ‘eee 
; 2,75 
Adis (Joseph, M.D.) Popular View of Vaccine Inoculation, 12mo. bds. rire 
Anne of Britanny, an historical romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 3,78. 
Alfieri’s Tragedies, (Italian,) 3 vols. 12mo. 7,50 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, (Italian,) 4 vols. 18mo. $15 
Art of Drawing and Painting, 12mo. sewed. 50 cts 
Ashburner’s New Vocal and Poetic Repository, 12mo. $1 
Burgoyne’s (Lieut. Gen. J.) Dramatic and Poetical Works, with a life of the author, 2 vols. 
12m. — 3 
Balance of Comfort, or the Old Maid and Married Woman, a Novel, by Mrs. Ross, 3 vdls 
12mo. $4,50. 
Blair’s Sermons, 5 vols. 12mo. 7,50 
Barnes’s Tour through the Island of St. Helena, 12mo. 1,75 
Burnet (Bishop) on the Pastoral Care, 12mo.shp. — 1,75 
Bower of Spring, with other Poems, by the author of “ the Paradise of Coquettes,” 
12mo. 295 
Bosquet’s (Abraham, Esq.) Young Man of Honour s Vade Mecum, being a salutary tibetios 
on Duelling, 12mo. $1,87 
Burke’s (Right Hon. Edmund) Maxims, Opinions, and Characters, Moral, Political and 
Economical, 2 vols. 12mo. g4 
Bruce’s Introduction to Geography and Astronomy, with the Key, 12mo. 3,25 


Biographical Exemplar, comprising memoirs of persons who have risen to eminence by 
j ‘ 





industry and perseverance—12mo. g2 
Bell's (Rev. J a Lectures on the Church Catechism 12mo. shp. 75 ets. 
‘Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malta, 12mo. $1,62 
Barrell’s Test of Virtue and other Poems, 12mo. 1,50 
Buffon’s Natural History, 4 vols. 12mo. $8 
Botanist’s Calendar, or Pocket Flora, 2 vols. 12mo. shp- $5 
Botanical Pocket Book, by William Mavor, 12mo. shp. 1,50 
Botanic Dialogues, with 12 coloured plates, 1,75 
‘Burgh’s Anecdotes of Music, 3 vols. 12mo. $4,50 
Bowdler’s (Mrs.) Observations on the Revelation of St. J ohn, 12mo. 1,87 
Crosby’s English Musical Repository, 12mo. : 1,62 
Scotch Do. 12mo. 1,62 

Irish Do. 12mo. 
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Cowper's Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. 4,50 
Chronicles of an Illustrious House, a Novel, by Ann of Swansea, 5 vols. 12mo. 
Chronicles of the Ton, or a Spring and Summer in London, by Henry Mordaunt, Esq. 


3 vols. 12mo: $3,75 
Celebrity, or the Unfortunate Choice, a Navel, by Mrs. Pilkington, 3 vols. 3,78 
Cicely, or the Rose of Raby, an Historical Novel, by Agnes Musgrave, 4 vols. $6 
Cotton’s Visions in Verse, 12mo. gi 
se Illustrated, by a series of Views in ornear the Park of Weston—Underwood, 

mo. 3 
Cooper’s (Rev. Edward) Practical and Familiar Sermons, 12mo. 8 Ae 
Comforts of Old Age, with Biographical Illustrations. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Baronet, 

12mo. §2,62 


Coxe’s Picture of Italy, being a Guide to the Antiquities and Curiosities of that Classical 
and Interesting Country, containing sketches of manners, society, and customs, with a 
minute description of Rome, Florence, Naples and Venice, and their environs, to which 
are prefixed directions to travellers, and Dialogues in English, French and Italian. Em- 


bellished with Maps and Engravings. 12mo. $5,50 
Three Dialogues on the Amusements of Clergymen, 12mo. 1,37 
Castle of Otranto, a Gothic Story. 1,50 


Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions, Historical, Biographical, Literary and 
Miscellaneous, to which is prefixed an essay on Epitaphs, by Dr. Johnson, 2vols. 12mo. $4 


The Citizen of the World, by Oliver Goldsmith, 2 vols 12mo. 3,50 
The Caledonian Musical Museum, a collection of the best Scotch Songs. Edited by Robert 

Burns, 12mo. $1 
Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life, 12mo. 2,25 


Dominican, a Romance, by Capt J. Williamson, 3 vols. 12mo. half bound. 
Maurois’s Modern French Conversations, containing New Easy Dialogues, Models of Let- 


ters, &c. 12mo. shp. $1,12 
The Old English Baron, a Gothic Story, by Clara Reeve, 12mo. 1,37 
Prejudice, or Physiognomy, a novel, by Azile D'Arcy, 3 vols. 5,25 
Panorama of Europe, or A New Game of Geography, by Mrs. Hoffland, 12mo. 1,50 
Poetic Mirror, or Living Bards of Britain, 12mo. 2,25 
Peruvian Letters, including the Letters of Aza, from the French of Madame de Grafigny, 

translated by R I. Whitehead, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. §2 
The Prize, or the Lace Makers of Missenden, by Mrs. Caroline Barnard, 12mo. 1,75 
A Collection of Songs, moral, sentimental, instructive, and amusing, selected and revised 

by the Rev. James Plumptre, M. A. 3 vols. 12mo. shp. $4,50 


Rousseau’s Eloise, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Robertson’s compendious Hebrew Dictionary, to which is added a vocabulary of Hebrew 
Primitives in English and Hebrew, and also an easy method of Reading Hebrew— 


12mo. $4,50 
Robertson’s History of America, 4 vols. 12mo. shp. $8 
The Art and Mystery of a Cordwainer, or an essay on the principles and practice of Boot 
and Shoe Making, by John F,Rees 12mo. $2,50 
Roderick the last of the Goths, by Robert Southey, Esq.—2 vols. 12mo. $5,50 
The Rule of Life, in Select Sentences, collected from the greatest authors, ancient and 
modern, 12mo. 4 
The Duke De La Rouchefoucalt’s Celebrated Maxims and Moral Reflections, translated 
into English verse. $1 
Sermons particularly addressed to Young Women in the Higher Ranks of Life. By a Lady. 
12mo. 1.50 
Romance of the Forest, by Ann Radcliffe, 3 vols. 12mo._ calf. 8 $6 
Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney, with Remarks by Miss Porter, 2 vols. 12mo. 3 
The Reports of the Society for bettering the Condition and increasing the Comforts of the 
the Poor, 6 vols. 12mo. 7,50 

yr —" Companion in the Closet, or a complete manual of Private Devotions, 12mo. 
s $1,75 


The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus. By Bishop Sherlock. 12mo. shp. $2 
Reflections on the Works of God, by C. C. Sturm, translated from the German by the Rev. 


Dr. Balfour, with plates, 2 vols. 12mo. ; $6 
Scripture Portraits, or Biographical. Memoirs of the most distinguished Characters recorded 
in the Old Testament, by the Rev. Robert Stevenson, 2 vols. 12mo. £3 
Hints addressed to Proprietors of Orchards, by William Salisbury, 12mo. $2 


An Essay on the Character and Influence of the Stage, by John Styles, D. D.—shp. 2,50 
The Silent Preacher, or a collection of Interesting Tracts, and Extracts from the approved 
writings of Holy Men. By the Rev. Henry Budd, 12mo. go 
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Scripture Biography, or Lives and Characters of the Principal Persgnages recorded in the 
Old and New Testament. By John Watkins, L.L.D. 12mo $2,25 
The Complete Weather Guide, a collection of Practical Observations for prognosticating 
the Weather, drawn from plants, animals, inanimate bodies, and also by means of Phi- 
losophical Instruments, &c. &c_ by Joseph Taylor. , $2,25 
An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Language, after the manner of 


Walker. By L’Abbe Tardy. 12mo. shp. /$2,25 
Essays on the Management of the Dairy, including the modern practice of the best districts 
in the manutacture of Cheese and Butter. By J Twamley. 2,50 
Poems on Various Subjects, selected by E. Tomkins. 12mo. 1,75 


Dissent from the Church of England Justified, and proved to be the genuine and just conse- 
quence of the allegiance which is due to Jesus Christ, by Micaiah ‘lowgood, l2mo_ $1,50 
Wonders of Animated Nature, consisting of descriptions at large and Engraved Represen- 
tations of the principal Animals and Birds in the Royal Menageries of London and Paris, 
12mo. f 33,50 
Yhe Traveller in Asia, or a visit to the most celebrated parts of the East Indies and chine 
with an account of the Manners of the Inhabitants, wc. wc. by Priscilla Waketield, 


12mo. $2,50 
White’s Treatise on Veterinary Medicine, with plates, 4 vols. 12mo, $8 
Poems and Plays, by Mrs. West, 4 vols. 12mo. 6,50 
Essays on hmportant Subjects, by John Witherspoon, D D.—4 vols. 12mo. 4,75 


France and England, or Scenes in Each. By Edward Castleton Gifford, Esq. 2 vols, 


12mo. ) ¢ 
Faith and Fiction, or Shining Lights in a Dark Generation—a novel, by Elizabeth Bennett. 


5 vols. 12mo. $7,50 
#amily Estate, or Lost and Won, a Novel, by Mrs. Ross—3 vols. 12mo, 3,75 
¥alconer’s Shipwreck, a Poem, 12mo. 1,25 
Family Annals, or the Sisters, by Mary Hays—12mo. 1,50 


Frelinghausen’s Abstract of the Whole Doctrine of the Christian Religion, 12mo. 

¥enelon’s Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, translated from the French by the Rev. John 
Cromack—2 vols 12mo. 3 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works complete, embellished with engravings on wood by Austin— 








12mo §$2,25 
Gay’s Fables, 12mo. 1,25 
Graglia’s Italian Grammar, 12mo. skp. 2,50 
Dictionary, 12mo. shp. 2,50 
Exercises, 12mo_bds. 1,12 
Grey’s Pleasing Historian, or Lmpartial History of England, 12mo. 75 cts, 
Guy’s New British Reader. 1,37 
Goodacre’s Treatise on Book-keeping, 12mo. 1,37 
Green’s Plans of Economy, or the Road to Ease and Independence, 12mo. 1,37 
Holland’s Exercises for the Memory and Understanding, 12mo. 1,75 
Howell's Complete History of the Bible, improved by the Rev. George Burder, 3 vols. 
12mo $7,50 
Foliage, or Poems original and translated—-by Leigh Hunt—i2mo, 2,50 
Advantages of Early Piety, displayed in a memoir of Mr. John Clement—by John Hooper. 
12mo. $1,25 
Johnsen’s Works, with an Essay on His Life and Genius—by Arthur Murphy, Esq. 12 vols. 
12mo. $17,50 
Jenks’s (Benjamin) Prayers and Offices of Devotion, for Families and for Particular Per- 
sons on most occasions, 12mo. $1,37 
Junius’s Letters, with plates, 2 vols 12mo. 4,25 
Holloway’s Country Pastor, or Rural Philanthropist, a Poem, 12mo. 1,87 
Hayley’s Triumphs of Temper, a Poem, 12mo 2,25 
John De Lancaster, a Novel, by Richard Cumberland, Esq.—3 vols. 1-2 bound. 10 
Johnson’s Poetical Pantheon, or fabulous history of the Heathen Gods and Illustrious 
Heroes, 12mo. $2,25 
Letters from a Nobleman to his Son, during the period of his education at Eton and Oxford, 
2 vols. 12mo. $4,50 
Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, with Thoughts on the Conduct of the 
Understanding, 3 vols. 12mo. shp. _. ._ $4,50 
Leisure Moments in the Camp and in the Guard Room, by a Veteran British One 
12mo. 
‘the Poetical Works of the late Thomas Little, Esq —1i2mo. 2,50 


Love’s Lyrics, or Cupid’s Carnival, original and translated, by J. Scott Byerly, ak 
. 2mo- 9 
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The Lady's Library; containing Dr. Gregory's Legacy, Lady Pennington’s Advice, Mar- 
chioness de Lambert’s advice of a Mother to her Daughter, antl Moore’s Fablestor the 


Female Sex, 12mo. $1,62 
Lowndes’s (Charles) History of England, 12mo. 1,50 
Levizac’s Frenck and English Dictionary, 18mo. calf. | | ae 
Mavor’s British Nepos, consisting of the Lives of Hlustrious Britons, 12mo. shp. 1,75 


Marshall’s Introduction to the knowledge and practice of Gardening; 2 vols. 12mo.shp. 2,50 
Mordente’s new, easy, and complete Spanish Grammar, commercial and military, with a 
copious Vocabulary, Dialogues, &c. &c. &c. 12mo. shp. 1,75 
A New Manual of Devotion, 12mo_ shp. 1,50 
Maternal Instruction, or Family Conversations on moral and entertaining Subjects, in- 
terspersed with History, Biography, and Original Stories, designed for the perusal of 


Youth, by Elizabeth Helme—12mo. $1,50 
Mason’s (William, M A.) English Garden, a Poem, 12mo. 1,8} 
More’s (Sir Thomas) Utopia, 2 vols. 12mo. $3,50 
Mowbray’s Practical Treatise on breeding, rearing and fattening all kinds of Domestic 

Poultry, 12mo. $2 
Mussolini's Italian Exercises, 12mo. 1,50 
Mason’s Self Knowledge, 12mo. 1,50 
The Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses Illustiated, being an explication of the phrase- 

ology incorporated with the Text, by the Rev. Samuel Clapham—12mo. Sz 
The Canary Bird, a Tale, by Alicia Catherine Mant, 12mo. 1,37 
Time’s Telescope for 1819; containing a Guide to the Almanack, Astronomical Occurren- 

ces, Comparative Chronology; Naturalist’s Diary, and description of Fruit Trees. $3 
Memoirs of Modern Philosophers, by Elizabeth Hamilton, 3 vols. 12mo. 4,75 
Mavor’s Elemeuts of Natural History, 12mo. shp 2.7% 
Malvern Hills, or History of Henry Freemantle, a Novel, 2 vols.. £2 
Walter De Monbary, Grand Master of the Knights Templars, an historical romance from 

the German of Professor Kramer, 4 vols So 
Leap Year, or Womaii’s Privilege, by Selina Davenport, 5 vols 12mo. 6,75 
The Milesian Chief, a romance, by the Rev. C. Maturin, 4vols. 12mo. KS 
Orlando Furioso, translated from the Italian of Ludovico Aristo, with Notes, by #olin 

Hoole, 6 vols. 12mo. S10 
History of England in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son,2 vols 12mo. 2,40 
Poems and Plays, by William Hayley, Esq. 6 vols 12mu 6,75 
Female Biography, or Memoirs of ijlustrious and celebrated Women, of all ages and ecoun- 

tries, by Mary Hays, 6 vols. 12mo 89 
The Works of Solomon Gessner, translated from the German, 2 vols 12mo, 2,75 
Travels in Africa during the years 1785,6 & 7—embellished with a Map of Africa, and 
- several plates, by 8 M X Golberry, 2 vols 18mo. 4 
Inchbald’s British and modern Theatre, 35 vols. 12mo. calf super extra. Sizv 
Dibdin’s London Theatre, 21 vols. 18mo. bds. 39 
The British Theatre, 10 vols. 15,50 
Southey’s Poetical Works, 15 vols. 12mo. §33 
Del Decameron Di Messer Giovanni Boccaecio, 5 vols. 8vo. (Italian.) 6,50 
The Novels of Daniel De Foe, 12 vols. 12mo. 99.75 
The Recess, a Tale of other Times, by Sophia Lee, 3 vols. L2mo. 3,375 
Letters from the Marchioness de Sevigne, to her Daughter the Countess de Grignan, trans- 

lated from the French, 7 vols. 12mo. 37,50 
The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Goldsmith, containing the Vicar of Wakefield, Citizen of 

the World, and Essays and Poems, with a life of the Author, 4 vols. 18mo. §$4,50 
Hervey’s Meditations, and other Works complete, 5 vols. 18mo. 6,50 


The Correspoudence of Samuel Richardson, author of Sir Charles Grandison, &e. selected 
from the Original Manuscripts bequeathed by him to his family, to which is prefixed a 
Biographical Account of that Author, and observations on his writings, by Anna Letitia 


~ Barbauld—6 vols. 12mo. calf. 820 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. 8vo. 10,75 
Baretti’s English and Spanish Dictionary, 2 vols. Svo. 7,50 
A Journey from Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, by Francis 

Buchanan, M. D. 3 vols. quarto. $22,50 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Calvin, compiled from the Narrative of Theodore 
Beza, and other authentic documents, accompanied with Biographical Sketches of the 
Reformation, by John Mackenzie—8vo. $2,50 

Vieyra’s Portuguese and English Dictionary, 2 vols. Svo. calf 13,50 
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4: Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, from the commencement, 4 vols. Syo. 1-2 bound. $24 pee 

‘@ Spensér’s Faery Queene, 6 vols.*12mo. calf extra. 18 4 

ry Popular Romances, consisting of Imaginary Voyages and Travels, containing, Gulliver's _ 

(> Travels, Journey to the World Underground; The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, “3 
fe The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, and the History of Automathes—with an Introduc- is 
de tory Dissertation, by Henry Weber, Esq.—royal 8vo. gs 
ag A Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England during the Middle Ages, with 42 
ma Ten Illustrative Plates, by the Rev. John Milner, royal 8vo. $6 Hy 
h The Florist’s Directory, a treatise on the Culture of Flowers, to whieh is added a Disserta+ les 
a tion on Soils, Manures, &c. by James Maddock—royal 8vo. plates. $6,50 jee 
i ‘The Works of Jacques Bernardin Henri de St. Pierre, including Studies of Nature, Arcadia, se 
ha and the Indian Cottage, with a Memoir of his Life, by Frederick Shoberl—4 vols. See 
aa’ 18mo. 6,75 - 
Val Letters written during a Journey in Spain, and a short residence in Portugal, by Robert y 
tA Southey—2 vols. 12mo. ; Oa 
i] ‘ 

% BEAUTIFUL LONDON MINIATURE EDITIONS, 

‘4 In boards, and in Elegant Binding. : 
re Thomson’s Seasons, Pindar’s Works, 4 vols. Bis | 
itis Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, Chesterfield’s Letters, 3 vols. | 
an , Odyssey, Bucaniers of America, 

1 Ossian’s Poems, Goldsmith’s Essays, Poems and Playsy- 
he Young’s Night Thoughts, Marmontel’s Tales, 

Peruvian Tales, Beauties of Sterne, 

" Rasselas and Dinarbas, Belisarius, 

Ws | Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Numa Pompilius, 

My Dryden's Virgil, Klopstock’s Messiah, 2 vols. 

BS: Robinson Crusoe, Glover’s Leonidas, 
isi Francis’s Horace, Locke and Bacon’s Essays, 

Roderick Random, Paul and Virginia; and Elizabeth, 

® Death of Abel, Cowper's Poems, 

7 Falconer’s Shipwreck; Devil on Two Sticks, 

i Gray’s Poems, Peregrine Pickle, 2 vols. 

4 Fales of the Genii King Arthur, 2 vols. 
ae Milton’s Works, Mackenzie’s Works, 

Re Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver's Travels, 

AA Cotton’s Visions, and Moore’s Fables, Tales of the Castle, 2 vols. 

C Hervey’s Meditations, Atala, Indian Cottage, Idyls, &c. 

Pa Pope’s Poetical Works, Fairy Tales, 2 vols. 

a Old English Baron, Charles the ‘Fwelfth and Peter the Great, 

AL Spiritual Quixotte, Alfred, | 
¥ Sturm’s Reflections, 2 vols. Akenside’s Poems, 

ae Sandford and Merton, Cicero’s Letters, : 
ne Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, Economy of Human Life, Ps 
oe Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspeare, Franklin’s Works, ace 
Bai | Don Quixotte, 2 vols. Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered; 
ipa Chinese and Oriental Tales, Hoole’s Ariosto, 

‘a Gil Blas, 2 vols. Shenstone’s Poems, . 

ct! Watts on the Mind, Pliny’s Letters, 

et Tom Jones, 2 vols. Wreath, 

x Persian and Turkish Tales, 2 vols. Mickle’s Lusiad, 

at Pilgrim’s Progress, Shakspeare; 8 vols. 

ry Hudibras, Montague’s Letters, 2 vols. 

q The following Works are embellished with ELEGANT ENGRA- 

Ay VINGS, fron DESIGNS BY WESTALL. i 

i, Paradise Lost, 2 vols. 12mo, Elizabeth, by Madame Cotin, 

2, Do. Regained, 2 vols. Rasselas, 

‘ Hervey’s Meditations, Beattie’s Minstrel, 

‘ Young’s Night Thoughts, Campbeil’s Pleasures of Hope, 
Cowper’s Task, Do. Gertrude of Wyoming; 
Do. Minor Poems, Thomson’s Seasons, 

in Do. Table Talk, Goldsmith’s Poems. 
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some Extracts from her Correspondence.—Price | dollar, 
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NEW BOOKS| 


FOR SALE BY 


aA. T. GOODRIOH & CO. 
~ No: 194 BROADWAY. 
AN APPEAL FROM THE JUDGMENTS 
‘ OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
: RESPECTING THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Containing an Historical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as Colonies, 
and Strictures upomthe Calumnies of the British Writers. By Robert 


Walsh, Jun. 8vo, Price $3, in boards. 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 
THIRD SERIES, 
In 2'vols, with a Glossary, 2 dollars. 


EMMELINE, 
With some other Pieces. By Many Brunron, 


Author of Sais-Coxrrot, and Pascrezing.—To which is prefixed, a Memoir of her Life, iacluding 


WLAAIRTRILA 153 
3 A NOVEL, 2 vols. 12mo. 
LETTERS FROM ASIA, 


ritten by a gentleman of Boston, to his friend in that place—one volume, 24mo. printed on fine 
paper, with a new type, and an engraved title-page—price 37 1-2 cts. 





GOODRICH & CO’S 
GURCULATING LIBRARY, 


No. 124 BROADWAY. 


The terms of subscription are as follows—viz. 


For ayear, - - - + $1000 
6 months, Sy Oe g oo ( Payable 
3. months, SRS gC: ig 4.00( 4, la 
1 month, i ; 1 50 vance; 


The Library, beside. containing. a large collection of standard works, ig constantly furnished 
with all the new publications as so0n as they appear, and with sufficient nuipbers of each, x0 that 
subscribers are not obliged to wait until the works are old before they have :i chance to read them. 
The yee is also furnished with the best of the English and American Periodical Works, as 
soon as published. For the greater convenience of the subscribers, the Library is open from 8 
e’clock in the morning until 9 in the evening. 
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esl # adie to. this Magazine are informed that the iz ||& 
' 29 . aol 
| S83] 3S yearly subscription, $5, is due on the delivery of this i IS 
| e655 S: 7 a F a & 
| = - numbery and they are respectfully requested to.transmit '= \\S 
A = | z¢ this amount to A. T. Goodrich & Co. 124 Broadway. = 
== ae . , ak 
Se} = = Subscribers residing in the country will please to remit = 
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ssi = the above amount by wash post paid, directed as above. Fe lle 
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PENKNIVES 
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es A. T. Goodrich & Co, haye lately received. an elegant assortment of 
5 . ™ aS ‘ 
S=3|| Rodgers’ Superior Penknuives. 
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CHESS MEN. 


A. T. G. & Co. keep constantly on hand a good assortment of Wood, 
==>{| Bone, and Ivory Chess Men, from $3 to $45. Also, Chess Boards, Back- 
===); gammon Boards, Dice, Dice Boxes, &c. 
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5}, In Elegant Ornament and Useful Appendage to the Counting House, Office, 
55 or Study, is E 

es) ain | ) . ‘ Te = 

e=3| MELISH’S MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, € 

SES With the centi¢wous British and Spar ish Possessions, compiled from the 

e==|; latest and best Authorities, and accompanied by a Geographical Description. {}¢ 
| ===) >: . F ° : . € 
==' Price of the Map and Description, fall mounted on rellers, or ia a portable he 
==}, form, $10. 

|= = 
== = 
= Also, 

es 

=> A MAP OF 'THE WORLD 

23 : 
| es On Mercator’s Prejection, E 
pres With a Description. Price, mounted on rollers, $12. This Map is in- [{E 
=> T : 
|S=1i_ tended as a companion to tlie Map of the United States, and is of the same = |f- 
\E33I\ size. E 
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|= IRISH MELODIES, SACRED SONGS, AND NATIONAL AIRS, 
t= BY THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 


<= é 
= Bans : 
= A New and Elegant Edition, containing several pieces never before pub- 

|! 
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<==} lished. Price 1 dolar. 
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4 A YEAR AND A DAY, 


A Narre by MADAME PANACHE, author of Manxens.—Price 1 dollar, 
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